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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Ir is good for nations, as for individuals, sometimes 
to see themselves as others see them. The keenest 
critic of himself or of his country is apt to miss 
blemishes or at any rate peculiarities which are 
obvious enough to outsiders. Some years ago 
Professor Miinsterberg, in a brilliant book, gave the 
Americans an opportunity to see themselves through 
German eyes, and this year Dr. HERMANN WERDER- 
MANN has furnished them with a similar opportunity 
in a more comprehensive and equally interesting 
book entitled Das religidse Angesicht Amerikas 
(Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; 8 Mk., geb. 10 Mk.). 


The book is beautifully written, and the writer 
is equal to his task. He has obviously a complete 
command of the English, and even of the American 
_ language ; he is a careful, sympathetic, and im- 
and he had opportunities of 

mingling with Americans of every type. More 
particularly was he interested, as the title of his 
book indicates, in the religious life of America. He 
knows books like Ralph Connor’s ‘ Black Rock,’ 
and he can quote the saying ascribed to Chalmers, 
that ‘a house-going minister makes a church- 
going people.’ 
were worth recording and are worth considering. 


partial observer ; 


The impressions of such a man 


More than once he reminds us how. difficult it 
is to estimate America, for there are so many 
Americas. There is East and West, there is North 
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and South, there is Fundamentalist and Modernist, 
and within these broader divisions there are end- 
less types. The visitor begins by being enthusi- 
astic, continues by being doubtful, and ends by 
being cautious, or, it might be more correct to say, 
ends with an admiration tempered by severe but 
friendly criticism. It is always difficult to feel the 
pulse of another people, and the truth about re- 
ligious America has been too frequently distorted, 
on the one hand by idealization, and on the other 
by caricature. 


Religious life on its external side, he tells us, and 
Church services play an incomparably greater part 
in America than in Germany, and yet the church- 
less masses of America are more unchristian than 
the churchless masses of Germany, for in the latter 
country Bible instruction in the day schools and 
preparation for confirmation secure some definite 
acquaintance, however slight, with Christianity 
and its great Book, to a degree which is not possible 
in a country where the State takes no official 
cognizance of these things; with the result that 
there are in America no less than thirty millions 
of people who belong to the denomination of 
‘modern heathendom ’—people who are most of 
them not indeed hostile to the Church, but in- 
different. 


All the more does the voluntary organization of 
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American Church life, with its almost illimitable 
energy, WERDERMANN’S admiration. 
He is familiar with the envelope-system, and is 


rouse Dr. 


struck by the abounding generosity of the gifts for 
home and foreign mission work ; indeed, he says, an 
outsider may get the impression that the Church is 
little more than an organization to raise money, 
though this, he admits, would be anything but a 
just judgment. 


Compared with the quiescent life of the average 


German congregation, American congregations— 
many of them—seem to be in perpetual motion, 
with their Brotherhoods, Ladies’ Aid, Guilds of all 
sorts, Church Banquets, and outlets for activities, 
such as baseball and occasional dancing, whose 
intimate relation to religion is not exactly obvious 
to German eyes. The tremendous emphasis on 
social activities may constitute a weakness as well 
as a strength. The writer tells of a young German 
artist who complained that in the incessant din of 
the Church’s social work, the gentle tones of 
religion were scarcely audible, and confessed that 
he would rather suffer bodily hunger in Germany 
than endure the hunger of the spirit to which 
American life exposed him. But it has to be 
remembered, as a young American lawyer acutely 
remarked, that America is not yet in the fullest 
sense a settled, but rather a wandering people ; and 
nomads should not be expected to possess a de- 
veloped sense for the deepest values of music, art, 
and, in general, of the world of spirit. 


A really devout German is more devout than 
a devout American, and the ideal religious type 
would be one which would blend the profound and 
wistful quality of the one with the social energy of 
the other. 
concerned with social applications of Christianity, 
and too little impressed by the majesty of God and 
the beauty of other-worldliness, the estrangement 


For if the American pulpit is too much 


of the masses from the Churches in Germany may 
be due, at least in part, to the more meagre in- 
sistence on the social aspect of Christianity. The 
American preacher, with social interests ever before 


him, is much less likely to be guilty of the unpardon- 
able sin of tedium: he is interesting and alive. 
Laymen are attracted, not only into hearing but 
into definite service: the interest of the layman in 
the Church and her work is a feature which calls 
forth WERDERMANN’S unstinted admiration, and a 
feature which he would give much to capture for 
the German Church. And with this goes the 
relative friendliness, rising not infrequently to 
enthusiasm, of the working classes for the Church, 
in sorrowful contrast to the indifference and 
alienation of many at least of those classes in 
Germany. 


The preacher in America is very close to life, 
partly because his college curriculum keeps him 
definitely in touch with the problems he will later 
It aims at 
equipping him for his ultimate work as pastor, 


have to face in the city or the country. 


whereas the tendency, if not the aim, of the 
German theological course is to produce the 
scientific theologian. To a German the training 
at an average American seminary seems rather 
superficial on the scientific side, but the German 
system pays for its greater depth by a more slender 
emphasis on the purely pastoral side of the minister’s 
calling, and on the necessity of encouraging the 
WERDER- 
MANN pays a glowing tribute to the warmer atmo- 
sphere of piety that characterizes the American 
college, and explains its more definitely religious 
and practical quality by the fact that American 
professors are nearly always drawn from the ranks 
of the pastorate, and so have a first-hand knowledge 
of the work their students will ultimately have 
to do. 


religious life of its theological students. 


But he does not disguise the fact that the pre- 
paration is often very imadequate. He quotes 
Dr. Cadman, who was asked, ‘ What is the chief 
weakness of the Protestant clergy?’ as replying, 
‘ Only thirty-three per cent. have received sufficient 
education for the job.’ _In preaching, this inadequacy 
later appears as a love for the topical in preference 
to the expository sermon, a preference which some- 
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times expresses itself in themes of varying degrees 
of monstrosity, such as, ‘Is kissing sin?’ ‘ Why 
do women powder ?’ though WERDERMANN admits 
that it would be unfair to regard these as typical. 
The inadequacy frequently appears in the formless- 
ness of the service : except in the Episcopal churches, 
there is little sense of liturgical dignity. The writer 
speaks of seeimg a preacher appear in his pulpit 
with a coloured tie and brown shoes, and of another, 
at a communion service, sandwiching the announce- 
ments between the invitation hymn and the dis- 
tribution of the elements. 


For good and evil, America is practical. An 
American evangelist will drive home his truth by 
improbable and even humorous stories—a prac- 
tice which naturally offends his sober German 
critic. And the children are as quick-witted in 
their practical applications as their teachers and 
preachers. One class, when asked to repeat ‘in 
American terms of to-day’ the story of the good 
Samaritan, promptly substituted the preacher for 
the priest, and the negro for the Samaritan! This 
practical quality can be a menace not only to 
liturgical decency, but to true religion, when it is 
used to stimulate a narrow patriotism. WERDER- 
MANN relates, incredible as it may seem, that at a 
gathering of youth, after the reading of Isaiah 4o, 
a hymn was announced and lustily sung, of which 
the refrain was, ‘For army and navy for ever, 
three cheers for the red, white, and blue.’ It is 
only fair to add that many Americans would 
deprecate this as energetically as any German 
could. 


This long book of three hundred and twenty-five 
pages is of profownd interest and value not only 
to Germans but to ourselves. On its better side, 
the American pulpit, as WERDERMANN justly 
remarks, has been deeply influenced by England 
and even more by Scotland, the books of whose 
preachers and scholars are to be found in many an 
American study. It will be a great day for the 
Church in every land when in her pulpits stand 
men who, to the theological interests inspired by 


scholarship, 
practical temper of America. 


European add the warm, eager, 


The record of religious experience has always a 
peculiar fascination, even though it be crude, or 
But when it is the 
experience of one who, with religious fervour and 


abnormal, or pathological. 


the mystic’s vision, unites a balanced judgment 
and a cultivated mind, open and hospitable to all 
new truth, then the record becomes of the highest 
moral and religious value. Such a record will be 
found in The Capacity for God, by the Rev. R. F. 
Horton, D.D. (Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. net). 
Dr. Horton, in Browning’s words, has ‘ lived, seen 
God’s hand through a lifetime, and all is for 
best,’ and he has written to guide others to the 
same happy experience. ‘In looking back over 
the seventy years of my life, I find the one unmis- 
takable and persistent factor in it has been the 
presence of God. There have been no miracles in 
my life; only it has itself been a miracle. I have 
had few extraordinary experiences; but the ex- 
perience as a whole has been such as fills me with 
wonder. I cherish the belief that most people 
have had my experience, or something like it. I 
am almost sure that every one might have it, and 
was even meant to have it.’ 


The book is by no means wholly, or even mainly, 
biographical. Its main purpose is to discover the 
supreme regulative: principle of all right living, 
‘the Master Faculty’ as Dr. Horton prefers to call 
it, and to get at the secret of using it. Is ‘the 
Master Faculty Reason? The thought of our day 
says No. Reason is regulative, but the life-force 
in us acts before Reason comes into play, and our 
personality as it develops is greater than Reason. 
The very definition of it, even the description of it, 
far more the possibilities of it, tax Reason far 
beyond its powers. The Master Faculty within us 
isi that which puts us into relation with the Power 
that conceived and made us, and with the Purpose 
for which we exist. Reason leaves us very un- 
certain about the Power and the Purpose... 
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Meantime there are many, how many we never 
know, who are in contact with the Power and know 
the Purpose. These are the saving elements in 
human life. Thanks to these and their uncon- 
scious agreement, the march of humanity con- 
tinues and is not lost in the waste.’ 

What, then, is the Master Faculty ? The answer 
is, Faith. And what is Faith? Not a mental 
assent to a proposition or a theory, but an act of 
the whole personality. Faith is above all a deed, 
a strenuous, resolute deed, a great and courageous 
venture—the venture upon God. In the original 
constitution of our being we have a sense of God. 
We feel, dimly enough perhaps, that though there 
is no form nor voice He is there, and though there 
is no physical compulsion or direction He guides, 
cares, works for the best. 
that assumption, to treat the assumption as fact, 
and to rely on it. ‘ Faith is the fling of the soul 
on the Unseen Power from whom the soul came. 
A life of faith is the habitual exercise of that 
Faculty, the ever surer and more convinced reliance 


Faith means to act on 


on the Power not ourselves, a Power that works in 
us, not only to do, but to will.’ ’ 


ss 


It may be defined by contrast to Self-reliance. 
‘A fine word, and suggesting a needed precept, so 
long as it is understood to be reliance on one’s self 
as against dependence on others. But it is not a 
fine word, nor does it suggest a wise precept, if it 
means reliance on one’s self instead of dependence 
on the Power not ourselves. Indeed, though for a 
moment of exuberant youth and health, a man 
may seem to himself sufficient to himself, it is only 
for a moment, and almost immediately his own 
boast mocks him... . Verily man at his best 
estate is altogether vanity. And if his reliance is 
on himself alone, he is a pitiable little creature, 
ridiculous to his fellows, and more ridiculous to 
the higher powers of the universe. One thing alone 
redeems him: he can fling himself on the Unseen 
Power, and trust Him, he can lose himself in the 
Oversoul, he can become the conscious and grateful 
organ of that larger life, the instrument and mouth- 
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piece of the Being who made him, and made him 
for Himself.’ That fling of the soul on the Unseen 
God is justified and more and more approved, till 
it becomes a certainty, the surest certainty in the 
range of human experience. 


There is, however, a great danger of isolating 
this Master faculty from other energies of the mind 
and-heart, of regarding it as a heaven-born power 
working in some altogether supernatural way, 
independent of our personality and daily life. No 
God dwells in us 
and works through us, not by setting aside or over- 


error could be more disastrous. 


ruling our natural faculties, but by using them. 
The reason, the will, the imagination, the esthetic 
or artistic side of our nature, are all to be developed 
to the utmost limit of their capacity, and through 
Dr, 
Horton illustrates this by his own experience as 


their highest use God speaks and works. 
a minister. ‘I gave myself to a constant and 
purposeful study, mainly of the Scriptures, but 
also of other books, history, philosophy, social 
science, and poetry. And, to avoid the dangers 
of the study and the student, I got into touch, by 
systematic visiting, with my people. It was a life 
of unremitting toil. I felt that I was not my own. 
I knew that I must live wholly to receive and to 
utter the word of God. . . . Very soon I noticed 
that, in the careful and systematic study of the 
Bible, subjects would start up with such vividness, 
such irrepressible insistence, that it seemed necessary 
to preach on them at once... . Subjects were 
always there, the only embarrassment was to know 
which to select for each occasion. But as time 
went on I observed that the selection also came 
to me. Circumstances, or the experiences of life, 
or some particular demand, showed clearly that 
this subject must be taken. . . . Sometimes I could 
have answered the question why I took that 
subject, sometimes I could not. But again and 
again I found that there were people in the con- 
gregation who were startled by the fact that the 
subject was just what they needed... . I began 
to recognise that my mind was directed by Another, 


that I was a mouthpiece, a little more than a 
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mouthpiece perhaps, a mind seeking to be used 
by the exercise of all its faculties to gather what 
God was saying and to utter it, and yet, strictly 
speaking, a mouthpiece.’ 


The message of the book, and the summing up 
of the writer’s life experience, is a word of hope, a 
real evangel. ‘This is the one thing we absolutely 
know about the Unseen Power, that it responds to 
our absolute trust, and proves to be personal in 
the sense that a person comes into direct relation 
with it.’ 
which is love, as well as wisdom and power, every- 


“Into the mighty current of the Infinite, 


one can, if he will, push his tiny bark, and be borne 
along sweetly and securely to the murmuring sea.’ 


Why has the Fundamentalist position so strong 
a hold on America, not to speak of our own country ? 
Some time ago Professor Bacon assured us it was 
because ‘ Liberal’ Christianity had so thin a gospel, 
and people were concerned at the prospect of losing 
Dr. 
RICHARD Roserts has a different explanation, 


any definite Divine remedy for human ills. 


which he gives at large in the current Hibbert 
Journal in an article on ‘ The Theological Dilemma 
When everything has been said that 
may fairly be said of the ignorance and prejudice 


in America.’ 


upon which the fundamentalist propaganda feeds, 
and when the controversy has, been stripped of 
its extravagances (there have been extravagances 
on both sides), we shall find, he thinks, that behind 
it all is a dilemma that holds most of our minds 
‘both religious and liberal’ (that is rather a nasty 
knock at liberalism !) 

The bugbear of the fundamentalist is evolution. 
And it is so because evolution implies a change in 
our conception of God. Creation implies a tran- 
scendent God; evolution, an immanent God. 
Creation recognizes a God standing outside the 
universe, having brought it into being by His fiat, 
and operating on it from without in perfect freedom 
according to His own will. And if evolution does 
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not actually imply immanence, at least the two 
ideas make good company in the mind. Now 
much follows from that. The God of Christian 
theology is purely transcendent, and to come to 
terms with evolution is to repudiate the faith once 
delivered to the saints. For a theology of tran- 
scendence cannot be reconciled with a theology of 
immanence. Evangelical liberals are in this matter 
inconsistent. They adhere to traditional forms 
This 
makes their defence against fundamentalist attack 


and read into them an immanental content. 


seem very feeble. 


The fact is the evangelical liberal is in a cleft 
stick, 
to be flying all around. First the liberal is in one. 


Indeed, cleft sticks seem to Dr. RoBERTS 


His religious experience and his intelligence are at 
odds. 
who is transcendent. 


His religious experience gives him a God 
His intelligence forbids him 
to deny the Divine immanence. The Incarnation 
implies a stark transcendence, God coming down 
from His throne, and excludes every view of Him 
An Act of In- 


carnation cannot be dressed up as a Process of 


coming up ‘from the ranks.’ 


evolution. 

But there is a cleft stick for the philosopher too. 
He tries to reconcile the Absolute with a universe 
It is actually (though Dr. RoBERTs 
Indeed, 
wherever you look you see the same two sides of 
a shield. Take St. Paul, for example. From his 
Judaism he inherited a transcendent God, and 
from this derives a theology of ‘transactions,’ of 
which the great terms are Justification, Redemption, 
Reconciliation, all re- 


in process. 
does not say so) the very same dilemma. 


Adoption, Propitiation, 
presenting things done upon man or for man by a 
God acting from without. But St. Paul also had 
a theology of immanence, the heart of which is the 
conception of the indwelling Christ. This is an 
organic theology. And the point of interest 
(and Dr. RoBerts admits it) is that Paul felt 
no incongruity between the two strains. They 


were both real to him real at all 


times. 
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Now the conclusion of all this is surely obvious. 
This same duality is present and persistent wherever 
reflective men speak out of their religious experi- 
ence. It may therefore fairly be surmised that 
‘the duality springs from two necessary aspects of 
a living religious experience, which are both real, 
but which cannot be intellectually formulated 
without logical contradiction.’ 


Is there any hope of a synthesis? Not at 
We must be satisfied with a provisional 
dualism. This will require us to hold two the- 
ologies at the same time—the substance of the 
traditional theology of the Church and the nascent 
‘For my own part I will 


present. 


theology of Immanence. 
continue to affirm the main theses of a “ tran- 
scendence ”’ theology—Inspiration, Revelaton, In- 
carnation, Redemption, Grace. But I propose to 
hold also the main theses of an “ immanence ” 
theology—the inborn and indwelling Christ, the 
“new man,” the kingdom of God as the purpose 
and goal of the evolutionary process. I propose 
to be both a traditionalist and a modernist, in the 
belief that a frank dualism is a healthier state of 
mind than a premature and muddled synthesis.’ 
That is a quite good confession of faith. -«But it 
rather takes the wind out of some of his previous 
statements. esa NSE 

It may be true, as Dr. RoBERTS says, that the 
fundamentalist is inspired by a fear of losing the 
older conception of God out of which all his theology 
of redemption comes. (This explanation is rather 
like Professor Bacon’s after all.) But it may be 
permissible to express a doubt as to the soundness 
of many of Dr. Roberts’s generalizations. Why, 
for example, should the conception of evolution 
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exclude transcendence? No one is more of a 
monist or a believer in naturalism than Professor 
Lloyd Morgan, and yet he believes that the natural 
process is the expression of a Divine Purpose, and 
purpose is a conception of transcendence. Any 
action on a thing implies transcendence. No doubt 
the traditional thought of God was too exclusively 
transcendent, but there is no necessary contra- 
diction between a God who does things and a God 

who expresses Himself in a process. 


St. Paul was sounder than Dr. RoBerts in his 
unconsciousness of any contradiction between the 
two elements in his experience, and one ought not 
to forget that all thought and all experience are 
beset by\antinomies that seem to contradict each 
other and yet are both known to be true. Fore- 
ordination and Freewill are one, the Absolute and 
the Fluent are another. Probably all these are 
forms of one antinomy, and this problem of Tran- 
scendence and Immanence is but another instance of 
the one eternal problem. © It is solved, however, in 
experience, as all the rest are. No fault is to be 
found therefore with Dr. Roprrts’s conclusion. It 


is in the picture of the situation he is inclined 


to over-statement or to unguarded statement. 
There are many ‘evangelical liberals’? who would 
warmly repudiate the statement that the In- 
carnation implies stark transcendence alone, for 
whom indeed evolution has thrown a fresh light on 
the Incarnation as the expression in human form 
of the Divine immanent Purpose of love. Dr. 
Roserts has, however, done a service in calling 
attention to elements in the thought or instinct 
of Fundamentalism for which a large place 
must be found in any reconciliation of divergent 


tendencies. 
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Breek and (Be Gospels. 


By Proressor Hupert PERNOT, THE SORBONNE, Paris. 


THE author of this article warns the readers that 
they will find many paradoxes in it. His excuse 
is, that, for him, they express the truth. He will 
try to justify his meaning, as far as this is possible 
in a short article, and if he does not succeed in 
making all his readers share his convictions, he will 
at any rate have directed the attention of the public 
towards some points of the Gospel problem which 
have not hitherto, according to him, been sufficiently 
brought to light. 

Every one knows that our Gospels were originally 
written in Greek. What is Greek? Most people 
would answer: a dead language. This idea is 
erroneous, and has had disastrous consequences 
for the study and comprehension of the Gospels. 
As a matter of fact, the Greek language has been 
spoken and written without interruption for nearly 
three thousand years. From Homer to the present 
day, it is an uninterrupted linguistic succession. 
Foreign conquerors—Romans, Slavs, Franks, Turks 
—have occupied Hellas without causing the language 
to disappear, without even leaving a lasting impres- 
sion behind them, and certainly without modifying 
it in its essentials, without taking from it its true 
Hellenic character. Modern Greek is the normal 
outcome of this evolution. 

Modern Greek is extremely conservative. It 
still has four cases : nominative, vocative, genitive, 
and accusative. Only the dative has disappeared, 
The word av@pwos is declined thus: 6 
dvopwre, Tod avOpirov, tov avOpwiro, ot dvOpwrro., 
avOpwrot, Tov avOpdrwv, Tovs avOpHrovs. I see the 
daylight is, in modern Greek, BAérw 7d ds Tis 
ny€pas. One would search in vain, through all the 
modern languages, for an instance of such durable 
and perfect stability. 

Besides the oral tradition, a more learned one 
has been handed down to us. Most of the news- 
papers and books edited in Athens are written, 
not in the language the Greeks speak, but in a 
language much nearer to the ancient Greek and 
accessible to any Hellenist after a few hours’ study. 
But a number of contemporary writers, thinking 
that a double language is pernicious to the growth 
of a nation, endeavour to write in the spoken 
language. The result is what is called ‘the 


» 
avOpwros, 


linguistic question.’ It is extremely complex, 
because in practice these two languages cannot 
clearly be opposed to one another. They often 
are blended in different measure, according to 
social standards and circumstances. 

Every Greek who has attended the primary 
school is able to read and understand the Gospels. 
An illiterate countryman only understands part 
of them, but in order to make them intelligible 
to him, a simple transposition, rather than a real 
translation, is needed. The Greek of the Gospels 
is nearer to spoken Greek than Montaigne’s French 
to modern French; perhaps we might also add 
as a comparison, nearer than Shakespeare’s 
comedies to modern English. One day I happened 
to count up the number of words of Mark’s Gospel 
not to be found in Vlachos’s Modern Greek-French 
Dictionary. There are about seventy. This dic- 
tionary contains the forms both of the written and 
the spoken language. The difference would, of 
course, be more considerable if only the latter 
were concerned, but even then the comparison 
would still be striking. 

It is remarkable that the scholars who have 
studied the Gospels have taken as a rule very 
little notice of modern Greek. It may be due to 
the fact that the Occidental Neo-Hellenists have 
not yet brought forward enough the importance 
of this matter. However, they have not omitted 
it altogether. But their remarks have had a 
limited range. What interested them most was 
the question whether some form was to be con- 
sidered as a Hebraism or as belonging to the normal 
evolution of the Greek language. The religious 
side of the problem prevented the linguists from 
approaching it as a whole; the theologians took 
little interest in what they considered accessory. 
Two methods, the one exegetical and the other 
philological, are confronted and have after all 
only a few common points. Enlightenment could 
have come from the East, but the Athenian lin- 
guists, although they pointed out the importance 
of the New Testament for the history of modern 
Greek, stood prudently on the reserve, for the same 
reason. As for the Greek exegetes, walled in bya 
long ecclesiastical tradition, and being by no means 
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philologists, the whole matter escaped their atten- 
tion. For them, the Gospels remained above all 
liturgic books. 

It is not to be wondered at, that, under these 
circumstances, the number of professional Hellenists 
who have studied the Gospels with a view to trans- 
lating or commenting upon them, should be so 
small. Those to whom this task has been left are 
mostly priests or ministers, who certainly pre- 
pared for it as best they could, and whose efforts 
it would be unfair to disregard, but who necessarily 
lacked certain special knowledge. However strange 
it may seem, the one Greek text which has the 
greatest importance for mankind is one which, as 
far as Greek is concerned, has been studied the 
least seriously. 

This fault was balanced in a way by the number 
of these workers—each one profiting by his pre- 
decessors’ observations—and especially by the 
existence of the Latin translation of the Gospels, 
written in the fourth century by St. Jerome, and 
known as the Vulgate. The author used several 
more ancient translations. His is extraordinarily 
literal. For each Greek word he finds a Latin 
copy, even if it has a different meaning: Aéyw dre 
becomes dico quoniam or dico quia. This method 
has advantages, but there are also drawbacks. 
Of course the translation remains very near to the 
Greek text, which thus sometimes becomes, clearer, 
but, on the other hand, it frequently leaves obscuri- 
ties. It often happens that an expression only 
becomes intelligible in Latin when one thinks of 
the different meanings it can have in Greek. 
“Iva, for instance, is translated by wf, but that 
does not imply that the Greek word should mean 
‘so that,’ like the Latin wt. Very often the Vulgate 
has thus caused mistranslations which would 
probably have been avoided by professional Hellen- 
ists translating directly from the Greek. I will 
give a few instances of this: Mt 3! gives 
of ovk eipt ixavds Ta trodyjpata Bacrdéca, Vulg. 
cujus non sum dignus calceamenta ejus ~portare. 
At this point I should like to make a general 
remark concerning the whole of this article. There 
is probably no one who can say that he has seen 
all the translations of the Gospels. Several times 
I happened to discover in one of them or in a com- 
mentary a meaning I thought was new. Since I 
have drawn the attention of the French public 
towards this passage, some translators may have 
altered the usual interpretation. However, the 


“enough attested this meaning. 
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word is habitually translated bear. It is a strange 
idea. As a matter of fact, this verb ought to have 
had the meaning it has with several Greek authors 
(Atheneus), as in Jn 2015, ‘ whose shoes I am not 
worthy to take off.’ Cf. Jn 12°, where the same 
verb probably means, as with Polybius, ‘steal.’ 
Matthew’s text means the same as Mk 17, They 
only differ in a matter of style. 

Mk 31: éeorw tots cdBBaow ayabdv rorjoa i 
kakoroujoat, Woxyv cioar 7} amoxreiva; is trans- 
lated: ‘is it lawful to do good on the sabbath 
days, or to do evil? to save life, or to kill?’ If 
the reader will think about it, he will see that it 
is pure nonsense. It ought to be read: ‘is it 
lawful to do good on the sabbath days, rather than 
to do evil ? to save life, rather than to let perish ?’ 

The same happens with the well-known passage 
(Mk 44412); ‘unto you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God: but unto them 
that are without, all these things are done in 
parables: that seeing they may see, and not per- 
ceive...’ All those who are familiar with the 
New Testament exegesis know what discussions 
have arisen about this passage. The Vulgate, 
translating iva by wi, helped to spread the error. 
Now iva here does not mean ‘so that,’ but because. 
The grammarians of the second century often 
It is to be found 
in Epictetus and elsewhere (cf. Liddell & Scott’s 
Dictionary). E. A. Sophocles pointed it out in his 
Greek Lexicon, edited in New York, and there are 
other instances of it in the New Testament. It 
seems, however, to have escaped the attention of 
translators and exegetes. Led astray by the classic 
meaning of iva, and also by the corresponding 
passage in Isaiah, they neglected the enormous 
difference between the text of the Septuagint, the 
whole of which was quoted by Matthew, and the 
Hebraic text. Without any doubt whatever, iva 
in this passage, is to be translated by because, and 
the meaning is, ‘for those who are without’ 
(i.e. those who remained in the street, for the 
crowd), all these things are done in parables, 
because they are looking and do not see, listening 
and do not hear, lest they should be converted 
and their sins should be forgiven them. That is 
to say, their hearts are hardened, as it is said in 
Mt 1315, they will not be converted; they lack 
faith, do not understand at once the mystery of the 
Kingdom of God ; that is why I have to use figura- 
tive speech. Cf. Mk 4°84: ‘and with many such 
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parables spake he the word unto them, as they 
were able to hear it, but without a parable spake 
he not unto them, but when they were alone he 
expounded all things to his disciples.’ If this 
explanation is not yet considered satisfactory, 
the reader may look up the synoptical passage, 
Mt 1333, where iva is expressed by Sud rotro... dre 
‘because.’ Once more, the two Evangelists agree. 

One could multiply these instances. It is not 
rash to say that if profane texts, studied by pro- 
fessional Hellenists, had been concerned, these 
errors would either not have been made, or not 
have subsisted so long. 

It is remarkable that, more than once, the authors 
of Greek dictionaries, confiding in translators and 
without daring to judge by themselves—the subject 
appeared to them too difficult for that—should 
have inserted in their books errors of the kind we 
have just mentioned. 

However, we must go back to Byzantine and 
modern, much more than to ancient Greek, where 
the Greek of the New Testament, and especially 
of the Gospels, is concerned. Twelve years ago I 
wrote that the Gospels are our first texts in modern 
Greek ; my researches since that time have only 
confirmed my opinion. The explanation is not 
so easy to make for the readers of this magazine, 
many of whom are probably unacquainted with 
modern Greek. I shall give a few examples, how- 
ever, before approaching the point I consider the 
most important about the Gospel problem. 

Lk 1478 gives éeAOe cis tas dd0ds Kal ppaypovs 
kal avdyKacoy cioeAOciv, va yeuicO7 pov 6 olkos, 
Vulg. compelle intrare.. I believe D. C. Hesseling, 
Professor of Modern Greek at Leyden University, 
is the first to have pointed out, that dvaykélw 
sometimes occurs in Byzantine texts with the 
meaning of ‘to incite, to invite’; cf. Mk 6%, 
Mt 14". This is interesting when one remembers 
the interpretation given to the passage. 

Jn 10%; ews more ryv Woxnv juov aipes; It 
is understood: ‘How long dost thou make us 
to doubt ?’ Pallis, in a modern Greek translation 
edited in Liverpool, and to which sufficient atten- 
tion has perhaps not yet been paid, translates this 
sentence by as more pds Byafers tiv Wuxyy. The 
verb aipw is often in modern Greek, Pydlw= 
éxBaddw, It is a familiar and everyday expression 
meaning : ‘ How long will you bother us like this ?’ 

Mk 14: kat of tanpéra paricpacw airov édaBov. 
For a long time, this expression was treated with 
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suspicion. It was also thought to be the Latin 
verberibus accipere. The scholars greeted as a 
wonderful discovery an equivalent expression 
kovdvAots (abrov) éAaBev found in a papyrus of the 
first century. They would have been spared much 
trouble had they turned towards present-day Greek. 
Greek peasants usually say ‘ take somebody by the 
blows, by the stick’ for ‘to box his ears, to beat 
him.’ It was at that time, and still is, a common 
expression. 

As for Mt 572, one can only understand pwpé, 
and consequently the whole passage, if one re- 
members that the vocative is still used at the 
present time as a familiar or slightly contemptuous 
expression. One hears it in Greece every moment. 

Let us go back to wa. This conjunction, in 
modern Greek, has become very important, under 
the form vé. Followed by the subjunctive, it has 
the same value as the infinitive. It can also denote 
the imperative, the future, and perhaps there is 
not one of these meanings which cannot be found 
in the Gospels, especially in John. I hope soon 
to examine this essential matter in detail. 

When one reads Jn 171-2, one finds: Ildrep, 
Anrvbev 7 dpa’ Sdéacdv cov tov Yidv, iva 6 Yids 
dofdon oe, Kabds COwxas atta eovoiay TéanS TapKds, 
iva mav 3 dddwxas atta dHon adrois Conv aidnov. 
These tva’s are usually translated ‘so that,’ and 
the passage runs: ‘Father, the hour is come ; 
glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify 
thee: as thou hast given him power over all 
flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many 
as thou hast given him.’ I believe this is nonsense. 
Now, in a popular tale edited several times, the 
last being in the Chrestomathie néo-hellénique, by 
Hesseling and Pernot (Paris, 1925), a young girl 
says to her father (p. 130, 1. 8 ff.): Uarépa, Boyda 
pe, va ot Bond, va mepraroipe 71d ypryopa, 
‘Father, help me, that I help you (i.e. and I will 
help you), that we go (i.e. and we will go) faster.’ 
In this tale, it is an allegorical sentence. The 
girl always speaks in comparisons, and becomes, 
through this peculiarity, the wife of the Prince 
who meets her. What she means here is: ‘ Father, 
speak to me, and I will speak to you, and thus 
the way shall seem shorter to us.’ This use of 
iva is most ordinary nowadays and the examples 
are numerous. For instance, in a popular song 
we find: dare xai mére, Bpé (another form of pwpé) 
madd, xaphre va xapodue, ‘eat and drink, fellows, 
enjoy yourselves that we enjoy ourselves (i.e. and 
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we also will enjoy ourselves).’ These two quota- 
tions help us to understand the passage from John: 
‘Father, the hour is come ; glorify thy Son, and 
thy Son shall also glorify thee. Thou hast given 
him power over all flesh [=over every creature], 
he shall give eternal life to all thou hast given him.’ 

The exegetes have been discussing for centuries 
about Mk 2%: iva de eidire dru eEovoiay exer 6 Yids 
Tod avOpwrov adévat dpaptias érl tas ys. Aéye 
TO ropadvtixe, translated, ‘ but that ye may know 
that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins, he saith to the sick of the palsy.’ 
Are the words, ‘ he saith to the sick of the palsy,’ 


to be attributed to Jesus or to Mark? If to the 
former, the sentence is not satisfactory. If to the 
latter, there is a strong anacoluthon. But if 


that is the case, how is it that Mt 9° and Lk 524 
give exactly the same sentence? It is to be 
questioned whether. one should read here «idjre 
or idnre. I am rather inclined to admit the 
second hypothesis. Whatever the truth may be 
about this special point, I believe we see here 
another use of iva, well known to all those who 
have studied modern Greek a little: ‘well, you 
will realize (or see) that the Son of man has power 
on earth to forgive sins (since he is going to do 
the more difficult task of the two).’ The sentence 
stops there, it is complete. 
the rest of his narrative : 
of the palsy.’ 

I could give any number of examples. A Hellenist 
would discover scores, no, hundreds of mistransla- 
tions in our present-day renderings of the New 
Testament. Some are not very important, but 
others are very serious. 

I have already referred to the ‘linguistic ques- 
tion,’ the yAwoous Eyrnua. It is as old as Hellen- 
ism itself. Never do the Greeks seem to have 
been troubled by the differences between their 
literary and their spoken language. As far back 
as antiquity, literary dialects belonged to a different 
sphere from the spoken ones. It depended on 
the kind of work it was, more than on the country 
or on the author. Hesiod, although a Beotian, 
wrote in the language used in the Homeric poems, 
and, in the second century, Oppianus uses the same 
in his Poem on Fishing. The question was not 
less vital in the first few centuries after Christ than 
it is now. The school of the Atticists recognized 
the use of the Greek language as it was spoken in 
Athens under Pericles, and the authors of the 
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Mark then takes up’ 
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New Testament did not in the least lack interest 
in this quarrel. 

Mark was a simple man who wrote almost, not 
quite, as he spoke. Matthew seems to have been 
more learned. He was very strict where doctrine 
was concerned, but with regard to the language ~ 
he rather kept to the golden mean. Luke shows 
more scholastic influence. He aims at what was 
then considered correct and elegant, and he 
resolutely puts aside those forms of his predecessors 
which he thinks too vulgar. John does not seem 
to trouble much about these grammatical matters. 
He sometimes uses rather learned verb forms, but 
on many points his syntax is more popular than 
Mark’s. He is the only Evangelist who writes 
popular words like Ywptov (modern Greek Wout), 
‘bread’; dpviov (modern Greek dpvi), ‘lamb’ ; 
éydpuov' (modern Greek ywépr), ‘fish’; he makes 
a distinction between fish in general (ix6¥s) and 
fish served on the table (éydpiov). When we get 
to the Epistles, the language becomes more affected 
and differs more from spoken Greek. 

Some of these facts have already been noticed, 
but the whole of them does not seem to have been © 
brought to light sufficiently. Most of our transla- 
tions do not make these differences of language 
apparent, and are monotonous and uniform. On 
the other hand, it often happened that a pompous 
and bombastic style was given to passages which 
in the original text are simplicity itself, and in 
which vulgarity is by no means avoided but on 
the contrary intended. Besides, the exegetes have 
not yet fully realized the importance that dis- 
coveries of this kind have for the synoptic problem. 

I believe we can accept as a principle that not 
one author would have thought of modifying at 
that time an older text to make it more common 
or, as they used to say then, more incorrect. It 
is only much later that such facts appear in the 
history of the Greek language. They are easily 
explained. Some works written in ancient or very 
learned Greek were no longer accessible to the 
public, so versions were made in spoken Greek 
which are real translations. Nothing of the kind 
happened for the New Testament, and especially 
the Gospels. If Mark writes such simple Greek, 
it is almost certainly because his learning does not 
allow him to go any further. 

Let us now take a passage common to both 
Mark and Matthew, but showing differences of 
style, as, for instance, Mk 17: ob otk eipt txavds 
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KiWas Atcae Tov ipavta tov trodnudrov av’trod= 
Mt 3: ob ovk cipl ixavds 7a brodjpata Bacraca. 
Either these passages depend on one another, or 
they go back to a common origin. In the first 
case it is hardly likely that Mark should depend 
on Matthew. One, ten, twenty passages of this 
kind would not give one a certainty. But when 
one sees the same proceeding running through 
the whole of the two Gospels, one cannot doubt 
any longer. Admitting the first hypothesis, we 
know it was Matthew who had access to Mark’s 
text, and who modified it. Is it possible that, for 
passages of this kind, they may have had a common 
Hebraic or Greek source which each of them 
altered according to his own habits of language 
and style? I do not think that the hypothesis 
of a common Hebraic source is compatible with 
the two texts as they exist, but to discuss the 
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the Greek source, if one admits its existence one 
must also admit that in passages of this kind it 
was, except for a few points, identical with the 
text of Mark we possess now. That is only putting 
the problem further back ; besides, it is not very 
likely. Many critics admit nowadays that Matthew 
depends on Mark. Arguments taken from the 
language confirm this opinion. 

As far as Luke is concerned the question has 
been much more adversely discussed. The same 
method will, I believe, allow us to say that Luke 
had access to Mark’s text when he wrote his Gospel 
—and I will even add that he also had Matthew’s, 
a fact very few critics admit at the present time. 
It would take me too long to discuss this point of 
view, but I shall give two instances, so as to show 
the readers what the principle of the method is. 

I will not choose the first on purpose to suit my 


details a whole book would be needed. As for theory, I shall simply take the same as before : 
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In this passage Luke’s version is simply a mixture 
of Mark and Matthew. He suppressed Matthew’s 
eis perdvoray because he did not think it a good 
addition to Mark’s text. Matthew probably 
hesitated over Mark’s vulgar expression : ‘ of whom 
I am not worthy to unloosen the latchet of his 
shoes’; therefore ra trodjpata airod Bacracar. 
But why has not Luke, who usually avoids vulgar- 
isms, rather followed Matthew than Mark in this 
case? Partly because he disliked Baordoa: in 
the meaning of ‘to take off.’ Like Matthew he 
considers that «twas is an unnecessary word, a fault 
in style, and consequently he suppresses it. 

The second example will be the well-known 
sentence traye arava, ‘get thee hence, Satan,’ 
which is to be found in Mt 42°, but which Luke 
does not give in the synoptical passage. This 
difference has been explained in many ways. Did 
these words figure in the source Q, which many 
of the critics admit for Matthew and Luke? Did 


Matthew add them to the source? Did Luke 
suppress them? It seemed impossible to find any 
definite means of bridging the difficulty. Once 
more linguistic arguments can solve it. We are 
still examining Greek grammar. Luke uses different 
forms of the verb izayw, ‘to go, the imperative 
plural irdyere, ‘go, but never the imperative sin- 
gular traye. Each of the eight times when he finds 
this imperative in Mark and Matthew, he replaces 
it either by a synonym or by a word having quite 
a different meaning, or else he suppresses it. When 
one is used to his way of writing, the idea which 
immediately strikes one is, traye must have had 
a vulgar meaning. It is not due to chance that 
the two instances of this form given by our lexicons 
should be taken, one from Euripides’ Cyclops, the 
other from Aristophanes’ Nubes. Another impera- 
tive, very near to the former, adzaye, was taken up 
by the Latin as an interjection: apage ! * The 
form traye, accepted without hesitation by Mark 
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and Matthew, seemed to Luke a vulgar word which 
he could not allow to pass the lips of Jesus. So 
he suppressed it in Matthew’s text. I shall not 
examine here the other alterations he made in the 
temptations, as his predecessor had given them, 
and I shall only refer the reader to the article I 
wrote on the subject in the Proceedings of the 
Amsterdam Academy, 1924, div. Letterkunde, 
part 57, series An°=5). The suppression of traye 
indicates that Luke used Matthew, but I believe 
this fact is also made clear by the way he treated 
the whole passage. 
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The more I study the Synoptics, the more I am 
convinced that many of their differences can be 
explained by literary or grammatical arguments. 
It happens often enough that linguistics show 
harmony between the Synoptics where hitherto _ 
discord had been seen. But the striking point 
about it all is that every Evangelist used the text 
of his predecessor or predecessors very freely. This 
statement will, no doubt, upset many ideas, but 
one fact is certain: if there are books about which 
the truth may not be hidden, whatever the conse- 
quences may be, it is most decidedly the Gospels. 


Literature. 


MR. MIDDLETON MURRY’S 
LIFE OF JESUS. 


THE worst way to estimate such a book as Mr. 
Murry has written—The Life of Jesus (Cape ; tos. 6d. 
net)—is to lay down a ‘Catholic’ standard and 
weigh this ‘life’ by that. More than with most 
books, we need to bring sympathy and understand- 
ing if we are to appreciate the new interpretation 
of Jesus. Mr. Murry is one of the, foremost 
literary critics of to-day. It is a surprise (though 
why should it be?) to find a man of his prepos- 
sessions dealing with the greatest of all problems : 
Who was Jesus Christ? He tells us why he has 
done so. ‘I do not propose to offer an apology 
for this book. I wrote it because I needed to 
write it. The time had come when it had become 
urgent upon me to make up my mind about Jesus. 
For reasons which concern myself alone I desired, 
if I could, to make him wholly real to myself. The 
Jesus who is presented in these pages is simply the 
Jesus who is real to me—the Jesus in whose real 
existence I can, and in whom I do, believe.’ Who 
could read sentences like these without sympathy ? 
Here is a literary critic of uncommon ability and 
insight who confesses that he must come to a 
decision about Jesus. No one could go very far 
with such an inquirer without feeling that, whether 
the interpretation is right or wrong, at least he 
will have the company of an earnest, lofty, and 
deeply religious spirit. 

Mr. Murry naively claims that his training as a 


literary critic may be the equivalent of the more 
specialized training of the professor of divinity. 
We are afraid there is good evidence in the book 
that this claim is not wholly justified! But this 
training has at least had one good result in this 
connexion. It has shown him the arbitrariness of 
a certain type of ‘advanced’ criticism of the 
Gospels, It ‘repels me as a man, and irritates me 
as a critic.’ Indeed, one of the features of the 
‘ Life’ is the persistent effort of the writer to keep 
as close as possible to the narrative as we have it. 
When there is miracle, indeed, like the feeding of 
the five thousand, he skilfully and gracefully 
eludes it. He does not believe in miracle in the 
ordinary sense. He thinks Jesus’ repudiation of 
it at His Temptation means that He never worked 
or professed to work miracles. The writer’s train- 
ing as a literary critic doubtless enables him to 
follow faithfully the narrative of the evangelists 
while quietly eliminating the miraculous. His 
method is ingenious but far from persuasive. At 
the same time Mr. Murry frankly asserts that Jesus 
had powers and wrought deeds which ‘it would 
tax modern medical science either to deny or to 
explain.’ 

It would be easy to lay one’s finger on mistakes, 
or on views which will not easily be accepted. It is 
difficult to imagine how, for example, Mr. Murry 
reached the extraordinary conviction that Jesus 
arranged with Judas for His arrest. Again, the 
writer in concluding his chapter on the Temptation 
says that the spirit of evil ‘left him and never 
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returned.’ Yet nothing is more certain in the 
Gospel story than that the Temptation of the 
wilderness was repeated again and again. When 
Peter made the same suggestion as the Satan of the 
Temptation, Jesus turned on him, and said, ‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan.’ And it was the identical 
suggestion with which Jesus struggled in Geth- 
semane. Again, where does Mr. Murry get his 
amazing idea that Jesus did not expect death, but 
hoped at the last moment before death to be trans- 
lated to a great destiny ? It is an idea that seems 
to be purely subjective and arbitrary. Still 
further, the writer greatly exaggerates the motive 
of fear in Jesus’ mind, if indeed the feeling was 
there at all. Jesus is represented as always on the 
alert to flee from Galilee because of the Pharisees 
and of Herod’s supposed threat to kill Him. ‘ The 
boat ’ being in readiness for Him, His sudden 
journeys outside Galilee, these and much else are 
taken as evidence of a condition of constant appre- 
hension. But the situation as represented is purely 
imaginary. A much simpler explanation is the 
usual one that Jesus escaped from the crowds 
because He wished leisure to train His disciples, 
which was the preoccupation of His later time and 
the grand necessity for the future of His cause. 
The greatest of all Mr. Murry’s mistakes, however, 
is to represent Jesus as asinner. The author thinks 
that Jesus admitted as much by coming to John’s 
baptism. The accepted explanation of that in- 
cident he does not refer to at all, namely, that 
Jesus did at the outset what He was to do at all 
times later, identify Himself with His brethren. 
Jesus gives an explanation Himself which covers 
this: ‘Come now,’ He said in answer to John’s 
protest, ‘this is how we should fulfil all our duty 
to God’ (Moffatt’s translation). But, indeed, any 
supposed implied confession of sin on Jesus’ part 
is against all we know of Him and His mind and 
His claims and the witness of His closest friends. 
But it is a somewhat thankless task to point out 
defects like these in a book whose merits are 
evident. We are grateful for the book for one thing 
beyond others, because of its profound appreciation 
of the greatness of Jesus. Mr. Murry believes 
Jesus to be not only a son of God like us, but a 
unique Son, an ‘only son.’ He does not use the 
‘Catholic’ terms, and would repudiate them. But 
he holds the substance which they represent. After 
all, it is difficult to put into words our sense of 
the supremacy of Jesus. Catholic experience and 
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theology have tried to do this in the traditional 
doctrinal terms. Mr. Murry has as real and pro- 
found and reverent an attitude to Jesus as any 
Catholic believer, though he would not use tradi- 
tional terms. There are few orthodox believers 
who have a more passionate enthusiasm for Jesus 
than this writer; therefore any and all of his 
errors of judgment are easily forgotten in the light 
of his attitude to Jesus, ‘ for he loved much.’ 

The central point of Mr. Murry’s view of Jesus 
is as interesting as anything he has to say. Jesus, 
he thinks, did not believe Himself to be Messiah 
at first. It was only after Caesarea Philippi that 
the conviction came to Him, not that He was 
Messiah, but that He would be Messiah after His 
translation. For Messiah was not a mere man, but 
a great Heavenly Figure like that in Daniel’s 
vision. Jesus therefore believed that He would 
come back to ‘restore all things’ as this Divine 
being. He was to become Messiah. And this was 
a development of His later ministry. For this He 
must endure the Cross, and therefore Jesus was not 
only a great teacher and prophet, the greatest of 
all, but one who died for His truth. And that is 
why His teaching is not to be found only in His 
words, but in His life and death. His triumphant 
ministry was to be after death in His heavenly 
transfiguration and return. It was a mistake, but 
it was heroic. This theory is a tour de force. It 
will not gain any wide acceptance. It is an eccen- 
tricity of criticism. But what of that? The real 
value of this book lies not in a particular inter- 
pretation of Jesus, but in the picture it gives us of 
one who, at all points sharing our experience, lived 
the greatest of all lives and achieved something 
that can only be called Divine. Mr. Murry has 
given this vision of Jesus unforgettable expression, 
and his ‘ Life’ of Jesus will be received with feelings 
of profound gratitude for its picture of Jesus as one 
reverent man has seen Him. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND CRITICISM. 


Professor J. E. McFadyen of Glasgow has done 
something in his new book, The Approach to the 
Old Testament (James Clarke; 6s. net), which 
needed to be done. He has come to grips with the 
‘ Fundamentalist ’ position, meeting its arguments 
patiently and candidly, examining its contentions 
in the light of plain facts, and putting the case 
wisely and fairly and with good temper for criticism 
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and its broad conclusions. No one alive probably 
is more competent for this special task. Dr. 
McFadyen is a profound and accurate Old Testa- 
ment scholar. He can put a case with simplicity 
and force, and even when he is dealing with trucu- 
lence and ignorant insolence he can be fair and 
moderate. His book is a piece of controversy, 
done in a most Christian spirit. But it is far more. 
It is animated by a deep love and admiration for 
the Old Testament literature, and a. reverent 
appreciation of its inspiration and spiritual author- 
ity, and we cannot read far in his book without 
receiving an impression of the greatness and sub- 
limity of these ancient oracles. There are five 
chapters: on Verbal Inspiration, on The Moral 
Difficulties of the Old Testament, on The Neglect 
of the Bible, on The Conservative Defence, and on 
The Critical Reconstruction. What emerges. from 
these chapters is a new understanding of the Old 
Testament as the record of a progressive revela- 
tion. Dr. McFadyen gives us a point of view from 
which the ‘ difficulties’ of the Old Testament 
simply disappear. He carries the war mto the 
‘enemy’ camp, when he shows that the concep- 
tion of the Bible held by fundamentalists is one 
potent cause of the neglect of the Book. And 
finally he shows us in a masterly sketch what the 
history and literature are like, and what the reli- 
gion of the Old Testament is, when the books are 
dated and arranged according to the assured con- 
clusions of criticism. This is a book for the dis- 
turbed and perplexed, for the inquirer, and for 
every one who wishes to know what the worth of 
the Old Testament is and how a Christian faith is 
to be held along with a frank acceptance of the 
critical standpoint. 


THE WESTMINSTER MARK 


The Westminster Commentaries have been 
rendered distinguished by Driver’s fine book on 
Genesis. But the most recent of the series challenges 
even Driver by its excellence. Indeed, it would 
be hard to imagine a more satisfying guide to the 
Second Gospel. The student who knows no Greek 


could well dispense with all other commentaries. 


and content himself with this one. For one thing, 
the introduction is the most complete and com- 
petent handling of all the questions needing to be 
treated that we know. Mr. Rawlinson knows all 
the literature and has weighed all the arguments, 
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and if we do not agree with all his conclusions, he 
gives us material on which we may differ intelli- 
gently. He has also the gift of putting his points 
in a most interesting fashion. All the questions of 
date, authorship, relation to other Gospels and the 
rest are examined fully. In addition we have ° 
fascinating chapters on the supernatural element 
in the Gospel, on the theology of the Gospel and 
on its religious value. The writer vindicates con- 
vincingly the historical value of Mark, though in 
our opinion he entirely underrates the dependence 
of Mark on Peter. He comes to the same con- 
clusion as Mr. Middleton Murry, that there is no 
chronological scheme of Jesus’ ministry possible. 
The stories are accounts of sporadic happenings, 
mostly undatable. We are not convinced by the 
reasons given, but the point is both teresting 
and important. The date Mr. Rawlinson fixes as 
65-67 A.D. He holds that Mark is not a translation 
of an Aramaic original, that there was no ‘ Ur 
Marcus, that Mark used ‘Q”’ as well as other 
sources, that it is not ‘ Pauline,’ and that it is not 
so much a biography as a Gospel in the strict 
sense. Some of these conclusions are open to 
question. But they are presented im a series of 
studies that have filled us with admiration. The 
commentary proper is of quite unusual value. It 
not only explains: difficulties, but it expounds and 
discusses all the pomts we want to know about. 
We have used the commentary as it will be used 
by preachers and students, and we can only say 
that it is a book to make the real student of the 
Bible grateful. The title is The Gospel according 
to St. Mark, with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
B.D. (Methuen ; 16s. net). 


DR. GEORGE A. GORDON. 


Dr. George A. Gordon has been minister of the 
Old South Church, Boston, for over forty years, 
but in his autobiography he is not so much con- 
cerned with these years as with the early ones. 
The title of the autobiography is My Education 
and Religion (Allen & Unwin ; 16s. net). It is an 
autobiography full of leisure and contemplation. 
Dr. Gordon enjoys looking back. He was born in 
Scotland in 1853, of good stock. He says of his 
grandfather ‘that he was a God-fearing man and 
therefore made free of any other fear.’ Existence 
in those days was a sterner business than it is now. 
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When he was seven and his oldest brother eleven, 
they were despatched to a new school. ‘ Father 
handed a letter for my brother to give to the 
master. We wondered what was inside that letter, 
and my brother proposed that we open and read 
it, and I assented. The letter read: ‘“‘ Dear Mr. 
Dunn, I am sending my boys to your excellent 
school. They are very wild boys. Will you be 
especially severe with them?” My brother made 
the suggestion, to which again I assented, that we 
take a stone out of the fence on the turnpike road 
and put the letter in there and then place the stone 
back again, which we did. Father never got any 
answer to his letter.’ And if existence was stern 
it was matched with a stern faith. ‘I remember 
well,’ he says, ‘ putting this question to my earliest 
and best teacher, my pious, beautiful mother, “ If 
I should try all my life to be good, do you think 
that I should get into heaven?” “No; not if 
Predestination is against you; many are called, 
but few are chosen.” I put the question again, 


“Tf I should try with all my might, all my life, to 


do my duty in the love of God, do you think that 
I should get into heaven?” “No; many are 
called, but few are chosen ; unless you are elected, 
there is no hope.” ’ Another illuminating little 
story is on the independence of that day. When he 
was about twelve he went to visit his paternal 
grandfather. After bidding me welcome he asked 
me how much my fare on the train had cost me. 
I had walked six miles to the train ; I had ridden 
by train ten miles, and I had walked four more 
from the station to my grandfather’s farm, all of 
which had to be done again that day on returning 
home. My fare was eighteen cents. My grand- 
father brought me a shilling, twenty-five cents, 
from his slender store; put it in my hand, saying 
that he wanted no one to be at any expense coming 
to see him. This. extreme independence makes 
credible the story of the two Highlanders: lost in 
their small boat in a fog off the west coast of 
Scotland. One watched, at the same time steering 
the boat, while the other prayed thus: ‘“ O Lord, 
bring us to land and we will be greatly beholden 
to you”—‘‘ Stop, Donald,” cried, his friend, “I 
see the land, let us not be beholden to anybody.’’’ 


THE AO NAGAS. 


The Assam Government must be a progressive 
body. They encourage their officials to make in- 
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tensive and sympathetic studies of the natives, 
and have the books published under their direc- 
tion. And right good books they are. The Ao 
Nagas are a small people about thirty thousand in 
number. Yet recently three interesting studies of 
them have seen the light: one by an American 
missionary, one by a Hindu Medical Officer, and 
one by an English resident Government official. 
Each of them treats the subject from a different 
angle, and none is more important or so full as 
The Ao Nagas, by Mr. J. P. Mills, M.A.; Indian 
Civil Service (Macmillan ; 30s. net), This is a 
very sound bit of work. The book, of some four 
hundred and fifty pages, has a fullness of know- 
ledge that shows everywhere, and deals with almost 
every conceivable aspect of the people’s life .and 
thought—from strange myths as to the origin of 
the various tribes, among which one comes upon 
an interesting variant of Gideon’s test, a chieftain 
selecting for an adventure only such as crammed 
the boiling, bubbling fat into their mouths; or 
folk-tales like that of the people with ears so large 
that they use one as a mattress and the other as 
a blanket; or that of the battle between fire and 
water, in which the former fled and hid in stones 
and wood, but was seen by the grasshopper ; on 
through the details of daily life (one comes on a 
type of bullying exactly as described in ‘ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays’), and a long chapter on the 
language, and an account of the odd wars with 
almost no casualties (war was learned at the start 
from watching the ferocity of an ant), and eerie 
facts about medicine-men which leave one a little 
shuddery, and the practices and hopes of their 
religion, and so to the weird burial rites, and 
thoughts of the beyond. As one approaches the 
Judge yonder, the evil things in one’s bundle of 
deeds keep rismg to the surface and lie there 
staringly, pack them deep down how you will. 
if your head was taken in war, you have to hang 
about the earth till your conqueror dies, and then 
follow him as his slave. If you maltreat your dog, 
a day comes when you reach a world where: the 
dog is the master, and you are the dog! Finally, 
one fades out. Woman is in no whit the inferior 
of man, and at the village council, though not on 
it, has an official representative to state things from 
the woman’s point of view. 

It is interesting that both Professor W. C. Smith, 
an ex-missionary, and Mr. Mills have a chapter on 
the results of civilization, and especially the Christian 
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faith, impinging on this people. Both are broad- 
minded and religious men, and it is a little dis- 
quieting that both feel the results are somewhat 
mixed. For his part, Mr. Mills thinks that on the 
debit side has to be set a loss of humour, a trace 
of immorality due to the educated Christians having 
little to do, and evil results from the American 
Baptists’ insistence upon absolute prohibition, which, 
he says, has caused not a few of these people to take 
to worse things, opium and horrible concoctions. 


HISTORY AND REVELATION. 


Professor W.G. Jordan, D.D.,of Kingston, Canada, 
known as one of the most convincing exponents of 
modern criticism and one of the most living inter- 
preters of the Old Testament, has just published 
through Messrs. James Clarke & Co. a volume 
entitled History and Revelation (6s. net). The book 
is in reality, as its sub-title indicates, a discussion of 
‘ The Individuality of Israel.’ It does not distress 
Professor Jordan that totemism and ancestor- 
worship may have left traces, more or less clear, 
upon Israel’s religion, nor that that religion was 
affected by the religions of other peoples with whom 
she came into contact: throughout all her experi- 


ence she developed and maintained an individuality 


of her own. 

In several informing chapters Dr. Jordan illus- 
trates the nature of those alien religions, notably 
those of Babylon and Egypt, and in particular of 
Ikhnaton, the heretic king ; but ‘ Israel did, in its 
specific sphere, achieve an independent life which 
Egypt and Babylon did not create and could not 
destroy,’ with the result that ‘the more clearly 
we recognize the poverty of Israel in the world’s 
science and art ’—and a special chapter is devoted 
to Religion and Art in Israel—‘the more do we 
see its unique spiritual power.’ This spiritual 
power appears at its highest in the prophet, who 
is ‘ Israel’s true glory.’ Whenever Dr. Jordan has 
occasion to touch on the prophets, he writes with 
an insight and enthusiasm which recall his early 
volume on ‘ Prophetic Ideas and Ideals.’ To him 
prophecy is the heart of the Old Testament, and 
its spirit is evidenced in the historians and in the 
Psalter, as well as in the prophetic movement 
proper, of which he gives a masterly sketch. ‘The 
prophet did not make his appeal to miracles, but 
he is himself a miracle,’ and the time did not 
produce him. 
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It was the power of religion in Israel that created 
interest in history, and that interest manifests 
itself as reverence for the past and as confident 
hope in the future. All this is convincingly set 
forth with a refreshing absence of wearisome detail 
and illustrated by ample quotations from modern 
scholars. The book traverses many subjects, such 
as inspiration, revelation, morality, and politics, 
in a way well calculated to carry the conviction of 
Israel’s unique place in history. It is the work 
of a sagacious mind, with a profound appreciation 
of Israel’s noble literature and its invaluable con- 
tribution to the higher life of the world. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES. 


The accomplished and indefatigable Sir E. A. 
Wallis‘ Budge, who combines the wide and accurate 
knowledge of the scholar with the power to interest 
the ordinary man in the result of his learned re- 
searches, has in his latest volume, bearing the 
above title (R.T.S.; 10s. 6d. net), enhanced our 
debt to him as an interpreter of ancient Egypt. 
The volume was written to replace the book on 
‘Cleopatra’s Needle’ written by the Rev. James 
King and published forty-two years ago. In an 
interesting introduction on The Egyptian Obelisk, 
Dr. Budge raises the question how the two obelisks 
of Thothmes m1., which had been transported to 
Alexandria by Augustus, and which by the Arabs 
were known as Pharaoh’s Big Needles, came to be 
called Cleopatra’s needles, and answers it by sug- 
gesting that ‘the vulgar were unable to associate 
the idea of big needles with Pharaoh, thinking 
that they ought to be the property of a queen 
rather than of a king.’ The next chapter is a 
fascinating account, interesting alike to historians 
and engineers, of how Cleopatra’s needle came to 
London, and of its re-erection on the Thames 
Embankment. This, however, does not exhaust 
the interest of the book. Much the larger part of 
it is occupied with illustrated descriptions of all 
the important obelisks of Egypt, and even of 
monolithic monuments in Abyssinia. These de- 
scriptions are accompanied by the hieroglyphic 
and other texts, with an English translation. 
Earlier writers, such as Pliny and Ammianus, re- 
garded obelisks as monuments erected by the 
Pharaohs to commemorate their victories, and 
failed to grasp their religious symbolism and 
character ; for these great temple obelisks were- 
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erected to the glory of the Sun-god, and were 
turned into monuments of the triumphs of the 
Pharaohs by the inscriptions cut upon them. The 
book, abounding in illustrations and hieroglyphics, 
runs to two hundred and eighty-seven pages. How 
it can be produced for ros. 6d. must remain a 
marvel. 


ALFRED BERTRAND. 


The Religious Tract Society has done a real 
service to the cause of Christian missions in publish- 
ing the biography of Alfred Bertrand, Explorer and 
Captain of Cavalry (xos. 6d. net). The title is not 
the best that might have been chosen for this 
account—written by his wife—of a most interest- 
ing personality, a native of Geneva, of Huguenot 
descent, whose zeal in the cause of Christian 
mission work, especially in Zambesian South 
Africa, became the mainspring of the latter part of 
his life. In his youth he entered into the dangerous 
inheritance of a fortune and position which enabled 
him to gratify his inclinations as sportsman, 
mountaineer, traveller, and explorer. He became 
an enthusiastic and most efficient Swiss cavalry 
officer, and in later life, when he appeared on any 
platform either in this country or abroad to plead 
the cause of Christian missions, his striking appear- 
ance, soldierly simplicity and directness of speech, 
. and his genial but earnest manner made him a most 
effective speaker. 

Writing just as a traveller in China who had 
visited some of the missions in passing, he testifies : 
‘What strikes one at once is the difference between 
the Christian Chinese and their heathen fellow- 
citizens, their pleasant expression, their cleanliness ; 
in short, the complete transformation of the 
former. What fine and courageous men are these 
missionaries, and what a life of devotion is theirs !’ 
In India he writes: ‘I have often remarked the 
great difference which exists between the natives of 
different countries who are not Christians and those 
who have been converted.’ Similarly, when he 
visits London and sees something of the Salvation 
Army work: “What a peaceful expression on the 
faces of these Salvationists! That is what struck 
me above all.’ Likewise at the Charrington 
Mission in the East End of London: ‘ The thing 
that strikes me especially about this crowd is the 
quietude, and even seriousness, that prevails.’ 
This is the man whose life was changed by an 
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expedition he made to the then little known region 
of the Upper Zambesi, where he found the devoted 
French missionary, M. Coillard, carrying on his 
notable work. ‘The results obtained by this 
handful of Europeans inspired by the Spirit are 
astonishing. Before their arrival this country 
could justly be called a land of blood.’ Of Basuto- 
land, which he visited later, he exclaims : ‘ To think 


that their near ancestors were heathen. . . . What 
a mighty transformation! How Christianity 
elevates and ennobles the human being!’ This 


volume is a wonderful testimony by a man of 
remarkable gifts. 


Personality and Immortality in Post-Kantian 
Thought, by the Rev. Ernest G. Braham, B.A. 
(Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. net), is the work of a 
serious and competent student of philosophy. The 
first part gives a critical account of personality and 
immortality in the works of McTaggart, Bradley, 
and Bosanquet, together with an exposition of the 
reaction against Hegelianism in the works of 
Lotze, James, and Ward. This survey is admirably 
clear and concise. The second part offers a con- 
structive view of the origin, nature, and destiny of 
personality. One could have wished that it had 
been fuller, for the writer sets forth his views with 
great persuasiveness. His general position may be 
gathered from the following sentences: ‘ Believing 
that reality is an ordered system, and that what is 
known as material and psychical are in no sense 
different in ultimate nature, I have ventured to 
claim that personality starts with the rudimentary 
feelings of the organism in its pre-natal condition, 
developing in complexity and unity as a system of 
experiences. The binding or unifying principle in 
the universe I hold to be God, the Dominant Monad, 
whose immanent and transcendent activities cause 
every new “emergent” in the evolutionary 
process, and cause the appearance of personality, 
as well as conserving it, not only throughout its 
earthly course, but also during its eternal develop- 
ment ‘‘ yonder.” Believing that the nature of 
the Infinite Being is Love, I incline to the view 
that all souls live eternally, and that however far 
they may have wandered from this Love by aberra- 
tions of conduct and unrighteousness of thought 
and desire, the something good that remains in 
the most wicked, being influenced by the Love 
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“ that will not let us go,” guarantees that all souls 
will return to that loving fellowship with God.’ 
The reasoning is persuasive, though one may doubt 
how far the conclusions of logic are valid in these 
high regions. 


‘Barabbas was a publisher’ is the old jibe 
attributed to the unsuccessful author. As a 
matter of fact, it is remarkable to think of the 
peculiarly friendly and ultimately affectionate 
relations that have existed between a number of 
the most noted authors and their publishers. 
Generations have passed since the patron of the 
poor man of letters disappeared and the publisher 
became the real friend of the author, as in the 
familiar cases of Charlotte Bronté and George 
Eliot. Here is a publisher, Mr. Stanley Unwin (a 
member of the well-known house—George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd.), who has come into the field with The 
Truth about Publishing (7s. 6d. net). It is dedi- 
cated ‘To those of my fellow-publishers who 
believe in co-operation,’ that is between author and 
publisher. Mr. Unwin has no need to apologize for 
being greatly daring. The publisher’s task, he 
says, is no simple one. It is vastly more compli- 
cated than it was even a generation ago. He takes 
the reader by the arm as it were and tries to show 
him all that happens behind the scenes when an 
author’s MS.—a first or a twenty-first—is going 
through the ordeal of a preliminary “reading.’ 
The story is so well told that the ordinary reader 
will be as keenly interested as the would-be author 
with a most precious first MS. in the pocket. There 
are many surprises in store for both of them. 
‘Fewer duds and more best-sellers’ is supposed to 
be the morning and evening prayer of the publisher, 
but Mr. Unwin puts in an aside to the effect that 
it is not usually the best novels which are most 
wanted by the public. Could anything be more 
encouraging to budding talent? That more and 
better books are not read is due to the lack of early 
training and the lack of guidance. What will book 
readers think of Mr. Unwin’s avowal that ‘ many 
books are too cheap and leave no adequate margin 
for author and publisher,’ and that ‘in publishing 
as in other walks of life the best and therefore the 
more costly is usually the cheapest in the long 
run.’ One had noted many other interesting 
obiter dicta on the varied interests of author, 
publisher, bookseller, and reader, but it must 
suffice to say that we have in Mr. Unwin a very 
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frank and entertaining guide, philosopher, and 
publisher. 


Eden and Cedar Paul have gained some reputation 
as translators. They have now turned their atten- 
tion to The Eighteenth Brumaire of Lows Bona- ~ 
parte by Karl Marx (Allen & Unwin ; 2s. 6d. net). 
Marxist students have for some time been wanting 
a new translation of this object-lesson in the 
Marxist interpretation ‘of history. 


There are more people who can read the Bible 
in Latin than in Hebrew or even in Greek. Partly 
for this reason and partly because of the profound 
influence exercised by the Vulgate on the English 
of A.V., it was altogether fitting that the Clarendon 
Press should publish A Grammar of the Vulgate 
(6s. net), written in collaboration by the Rey. 
W. E. Plater, M.A., and the Rev. H. J. White, D.D. 
Most things that the student of the Vulgate requires 
to know will be found here. Peculiarities both of 
words and constructions are noted and amply 
illustrated from every part of the Bible, including 
of course the Apocrypha. Much of this part of 
the discussion helps us to understand grammatical 
constructions of modern languages dependent upon 
Latin. To many students the most useful part of 
the book will be the sections devoted to Greek and 
Hebrew. A singular verb after a neuter plural 
(e.g. Jn 9%, ‘ut manifestetur opera Dei’) would 
puzzle one who knew no Greek; while the fem. 
in Ps 274,‘ unam petii a Domino, hance requiram,’ 
or such a construction as ‘adposuerunt adhuc 
peccare’ for ‘they sinned yet more’ (Ps 7818), 
would sorely puzzle one who knew no Hebrew. 
The resolution and illustration of these and 
other difficulties will be a great boon to the 
student who knows no foreign language but 
Latin. 


The Law of the Lord’s Day in the Celtic Church, 
by Professor Donald Maclean, D.D. (T. & T. Clark ; 
4s. net), is a translation of a Gaelic tract known as 
the Cdéin Domnaig, with an accompanying disserta- 
tion on the attitude of the Celtic Church to the 
observance of the Lord’s Day. Dr. Maclean has 
done his work with great care and considerable 
erudition. His conclusion is that the strict Sab- 
batarianism of Scotland is derived, not from the 
Puritans, but from the old Celtic Church. This 
conclusion may readily be accepted when one 
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remembers how large a strain of asceticism runs 
through the whole of the medizval period. 


The success of modern missions is marked- by 
the fact that Christian missions rank to-day as a 
world force of the first magnitude. The man in 
the pew is only beginning, dimly if at all, to be 
aware of this, but diplomats, statesmen, and educa- 
tionalists in all lands have to reckon with it. The 
Church also is gradually awakening to the greatness 
of her task, and the pressing need there is for the 
conservation of all her forces if that task is to 
be accomplished. The Rev. Robert Speer, D.D., 
LL.D., is a missionary statesman of international 
repute, and in The Church and Missions, pub- 
lished in the ‘ Living Church’ Series (James Clarke ; 
6s. net), he has given an interesting survey 
of the whole field. It is in no sense a history 
of missions. It deals rather with the numerous 
and intricate problems which have been found to 
arise, such as missionary aims and policies, the 
influence, for good and evil, of political affiliations, 
the relation of the missionary to the native churches, 
the work remaining to be done, etc. The book 
gives weighty evidence of the inestimable good 
that missions have wrought, and it powerfully 
vindicates missionary methods. It is popular in 
style and ought to be widely read. 


It is not an easy thing to speak to boys and girls, 
but the minister of Albany in Western Australia— 
Mr. Alexander Crow—can doit. Turn to Virginibus 
Puerisque and read ‘ Kookaburra.’ Mr. Crow would 
be interesting, whatever his subject, but he. has 
the advantage of having Australian lore about 
Birds, Animals, Bush Life, and Life on the Gold 
Fields at his command, and he makes right good 
use of it in his children’s addresses. A number of 
these have been collected and published with the 
title Gum Leaves (James Clarke ; 3s. 6d. net). One 
of the chapters is ‘ A Lesson from a Camel.’ There 
are many things not to be learned from the Camel, 
Mr. Crow says, but three things we can safely follow 
him in. ‘He kneels in the morning to have the 
load put on. He kneels during the day to have it 
put right. He kneels in the evening to have it 
taken off.’ Should we not ‘take our load from 
God in the morning. Have it put right by God 
when things go wrong during the day. Have it 
taken off by God at night. Take it kneeling. Get 
it put right kneeling. Have it taken off kneeling. 
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If you have an interest in children’s sermons you 
will add Gum Leaves to your library. 


In warmly commending Addresses to Mothers, 
by Mrs. E. M. Field (James Clarke ; 3s. 6d. net), 
one cannot do better than quote from the Foreword 
by the Bishop of Sheffield. He claims for these 
addresses three outstanding merits. ‘They deal 
with “ first things,” the elementary things of life, 
the home, the family, and the children, without a 
knowledge of which all other knowledge is of very 
little use. They are eminently readable, lit up by 
excellent stories and illustrations, and they are 
up-to-date in their recommendations of all the 
various new methods and new organizations which 
in these latter days have been created to help and 
teach Mothercraft.’ It only remains to add that 
this estimate is entirely just. 


Christ, Sin, and Redemption, by Professor D. R. 
Scott, M.A., Ph.D. (James Clarke ; 6s. net), is a 
solid and valuable piece of work. The treatment 
of these great themes, if not profound, is marked 
by singular clearness and straightforwardness. 
The book consists of two parts. The first is 
expository and aims at elucidating what our Lord 
Himself and His two great disciples, Paul and the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, mean by Redemption. 
The second part deals with Sin, Repentance, and 
Forgiveness (what might be called the Psychology 
of Redemption), the place of Christ and of the 
Church in the redemptive process, and finally the 
conception of God that issues out of the individual 
and communal experience of Redemption. The 
writer keeps in close contact with moral and 
spiritual realities throughout, his illustrations are 
telling, and his expositions are first-rate preaching 
material. 


A delightful volume of stories of Cornish Method- 
ism has been published under the title of The Ship 
where Christ was Captain, by the Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse (Epworth Press; 3s. 6d. net). They are 
reprinted from ‘ The Methodist Recorder,’ but they 
will be welcomed far beyond Methodist circles. 
Here we meet again with the inimitable Billy Bray, 
with Samuel Drew and many others of like spirit, 
whose shrewd wits, and happy hearts, and souls 
aflame with Christian love made Cornish Methodism 
the living thing it was and is. The writer’s name 
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is, in itself, a guarantee of good things, and the 
book is both a rich storehouse of racy anecdote 
and a sparkling well of spiritual refreshment. 


The Moultons, four generations of whom were 
in the ministry of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
are a fine illustration of a true apostolic succession. 
Though in Richard Green Moulton, LL.D., Ph.D. 
(Epworth Press; 5s. net), this succession was not 
maintained in form, yet in fact in the man and 
his remarkable career we have all the outstanding 
characteristics of this notable family. This is not 
a biography of the ordinary type, but a brief memoir 
into which his nephew, Mr. W. Fiddian Moulton, 
has been singularly successful in compressing the 
events of fifty years of extraordinary activity, first 
in England as a University Extension Lecturer and 
later as Professor of Literary Theory and Inter- 
pretation in the University of Chicago. On the 
completion of a distinguished career as a student 
at Cambridge University in the early seventies of 
last century young Moulton was wondering how he 
was to shape his career. At that time a University 
in England meant either Oxford or Cambridge. 
Then came the idea of supplying the literary and 
scientific societies and Mechanics’ Institutes with 
lecturers from either of the two Universities. At 


the same time the North of England Council for ~ 


promoting the Higher Education of Women was 
doing its best to procure lectures for women in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Leeds. The 
movement brought forth the man, and the man 
was Moulton. Another Professor writes of him: 
‘ His lectures were unlike those of any one else. It 
is surely a real mark of genius to do what many 
others do, better than any one else and in a manner 
different from any one else.’ His nephew claims 
for him that he was a pioneer in the field of popu- 
larizing the study of Literature, and more par- 
ticularly the literary study of the Bible, which forms 
the subject of his most popular published works. 
What he succeeded in doing in England he carried 
out with even more conspicuous popularity in 
America. ‘There have been many lecturers, but 
only one Moulton, and I hardly think there will be 
another,’ writes one who felt the inspiring influence 
of his teaching. peat) 

The Bishop of London is conscious that he is not 
allowing the grass to grow in Fulham Palace yard. 
In the preface to The Sword of Goliath (Wells 
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Gardner; 3s. 6d. net), he begins with the ex- 
clamation—‘ What ! Another mission book by 
the Bishop of London!’ His excuse is that ‘ tied 
and bound by countless duties at home, it is my 
only way of reaching souls all over the world.’ It 
is not so long ago since a protest was made against 
certain Christian preachers that they never preached 
Christ. The Bishop of London emphasizes the fact 
that ‘there is only one way in which the world call 
can-be met, and that is by a real and hearty belief 
in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ This is 
his ‘Sword of Goliath’ for the present day. The 
Bishop knows from experience in the London 
parks, face to face with a miscellaneous audience 
chiefly of non-churchgoers, what it means to meet 
the questions of the man in the crowd. 


From!the same publishers we have the gospel 
of Jesus Christ presented in a different form in a 
volume entitled Love: The Religion of the Future, 
by Mr. Henry B, Young, M.A. (5s. net). Why the 
religion of the future, seeing that the most im- 
pressive sentence in New Testament Scripture 
consists of the three words ‘God is love’? But 
Mr. Young states the case for the re-union of 
Christendom, including the Roman Catholic Church, 
with real ability and in a manner likely to grip the 
attention of his readers and cause them to question 
themselves as to how far they agree with him or 
disagree, and why. 


The Rev. Walter A. Mursell is an accomplished 
journalist—we use this word in its best connotation 
—and he has a keen sense of humour. There are 
few subjects on which he cannot write in an easy 
and pleasant way. He has just published a new 
volume of essays with the title The Bishop’s Boots, 
and it is delightful to read in it his thoughts on 
‘On Going Back,’ ‘A Country Cottage,’ ‘The Valley 
of Humiliation, ‘Celebrity,’ ‘Sympathy with 
Nature,’ and many other topics. The volume is 
published by Messrs. Gay & Hancock, and they 
issue also, uniform with it, a second edition of his 
Byways in Bookland: Confessions and Digressions 
(5s. net each). 


The third volume of The Hebrew Union College 
Annual (Cincinnati) is dedicated to the memory of 
Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, whose picture adorns the 
frontispiece. It is made up of a series of learned 
essays on widely different topics by very competent 
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and sometimes eminent Jewish scholars. Among 
the subjects treated are ‘The term Foreigner 
(039) historically considered,’ ‘Musical Instru- 
ments in O.T.,’ ‘ Early Christian Archeology from 
the Jewish Point of View, ‘A Didactic Poem by 
Sahlal b. Netanel Gaon,’ ‘The Jews in Egypt and 
in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs,’ ‘ The Corre- 
spondence between the Rabbis of Southern France 
and Maimonides about Astrology,’ ‘Two Letters 
from Abraham Firkovich,’ ‘The Three Calendars of 
Ancient Israel,’ etc. 

One of the most curious essays is on ‘ The Reward- 
ing and Punishing of Animals and Inanimate 
Objects,’ by Aptowitzer, of Vienna. There were 
those, it seems, who held that the killing of a flea 
or of a louse should render a requital on the part of 
God necessary, and likewise, that if an innocent 
mouse is torn to pieces by a cat or a sparrow-hawk, 
the Divine wisdom has decreed this fate for the 
mouse, and God will therefore grant it requital in 
the other life. Students of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament will be interested in a brief paper 
by Joseph Reider, suggesting emendations chiefly 
of passages in the Book of Job and mostly resting 
on Arabic analogy. For the difficult a7 in 
Is 45%, for example, is suggested o717N from the 
Arabic root 4dr, ‘to go down’ and ‘to swell,’ which 
yields a noun meaning ‘slope,’ ‘ declivity.’ 


It will be remembered that when Professor 
Moffatt made the announcement that ‘The Ex- 
positor’ must come to an end he promised us The 
Exposttor’s Year Book. That promise has now been 
fulfilled. The publishers are Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, and the price ros. 6d net. The Year 
Book gives an account of the work which has been 
done in theology during the past year, especially 
in the departments of Biblical exposition and 
interpretation. Are there omissions? The work 
would not be human if there were not, but the 
reader may rest assured that he will find an 
amazingly comprehensive survey in this volume. 
The first chapter is an attractive item, although it 
may not perhaps be strictly germane to the main 
idea. Dr. Moffatt’s illustrations in ‘ The Expositor,’ 
taken from literature and bearing on the text of 
First Corinthians, will be remembered. He carries 
out the same idea here, only confining his sources 
to books published during 1925, but dealing with 
all the Books of the Bible. About fourteen pages 
are occupied by this. The survey proper occupies 
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the remainder of the book and is made under the 
following heads—Magazine Articles, Inspiration 
and the Bible, The Old Testament, The New Testa- 
ment, Religion— Primitive and Comparative, 
Apologetics and the Philosophy of Religion, The 
Psychology of Religion, Mysticism, Science and 
Religion, Dogmatic Theology, Worship and the 
Sacraments, The Church and Church Life, Applied 
Christianity and Christian Ethics, Devotional and 
Expository Literature. Dr. Moffatt has been 
assisted by Canon G. H. Box, D.D., Professor William 
Fulton, D.D., and Professor T. H. Robinson, D.D. 
The method adopted is to give, in addition to a 
catalogue of works, a survey of what has been done 
in each particular branch during the year, and then 
to indicate the argument of the more important 
books. This is a work of reference for which a 
place on our shelves should be found. 


Let us take two volumes of sermons together. 
They are issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
The first volume is Watching the Cross, by the Rev. 
J. D. Jones, D.D., Minister of the Richmond Hill 
Congregational Church, Bournemouth (7s. 6d. net), 
and the second, The Gospel of the Larger World, by 
the Rev. F. W. Norwood, D.D., Minister of the 
City Temple (6s. net). Both volumes of sermons 
are characteristic of their authors, and both will find 
a way made for them. In ‘The Christian Year’ 
last month we quoted, in a somewhat abridged 
form, Dr. Jones’s address on ‘Incarnation and 
Human Life.’ He deals in this volume, as always, 
with the central themes of the faith. The two 
addresses preceding the one on Incarnation are 
‘Christ as God’s Image’ and ‘The Man’ on the 
text in Jn 19°, ‘ And Pilate saith unto them, Behold, 
the man.’ Dr. Jones considers this text under 
three heads—* The Man,’ ‘A Man amongst Men,’ 
and ‘A Man above Men.’ It is an address which 
is perhaps more characteristic than that on the 
Incarnation, for it shows to perfection the clearness 
and simplicity of Dr. Jones’s style. 

Dr. Norwood’s message is a stirring one, and it 
is delivered in phrases that grip the reader’s mind. 
The titles of the chapters are arresting, even some- 
what sensational at times—‘ The White-haired 
Christ,’ ‘ The Right to Become,’ ‘What does God 
do ?’‘ A Thousand Years from Now, ‘ The Illusion 
of Arithmetic.’ Dr. Norwood makes Christianity 
very real. His message is in the first place a social 
one. Social wrongs he feels with intensity. ‘I 
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believe,’ he says, ‘in social reform. I believe in 
just and wise legislation. I believe in the ferment 
of agitation, and resent not even its strident tones. 
I am consecrated, as every clear-eyed Christian 
must be, to the loosening of the fingers of a soulless 
commercialism until a hungry naked man in the 
midst is more terrible and disturbing than an army 
with banners on the borders of the land. . . . Had 
I a second life to dispose of, it should be given not 
to the preaching of the gospel, but to legislating 
it into existence. And my blessing goes with every 
man, for what it is worth, who takes the mac- 
adamized road of social reform while I pursue the 
bridle-track of the prophets to the City of God.’ 


A second edition of The Religion of Jesus and the 
Faith of Paul, by Professor Adolf Deissmann, has 
just been published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
(7s. 6d. net). There is no substantial change in the 
book, and it embodies the Lectures which were 
delivered at the Selly Oak Colleges in 1923 on ‘ The 
Communion of Jesus with God’ and ‘ The Com- 
munion of Paul with Christ.’ 


A volume of sermons from Mr. Yates is long 
overdue. The fact that he has just left Kensing- 
ton, after twenty-one years there, and has gone to 


be colleague to Dr. Jones at Bournemouth, gives ° 


him the opportunity of dedicating The Strategies 
of Grace (Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net) to the 
members of the Church at Kensington. It is a 
volume of powerful preaching, rich in thought. 
The Sermon, which we have given—in an abridged 
form—for the First Sunday after Christmas, is by 
Mr. Yates. 


Dr. Archibald Chisholm will be remembered as 
the author of ‘ Labour’s Magna Charta’ and so he 
is entitled to an attentive hearing from us when he 
tries in High Roads and Cross Roads (Longmans ; 
2s. 6d. net) to indicate ‘some of the implications 
of loyalty to Christ in the ordinary affairs of life.’ 
The addresses are on practical subjects such as 
Wealth, Sport, Books, and A New Beginning. Our 
attention is being drawn more and more in the 
recent books to these practical subjects. Last 
month we quoted from Mr. R. W. Allen on ‘ The 
Use and Misuse of Money.’ He had much to say 
both on the spending and making of money which 
might very profitably be put alongside Dr. 
Chisholm’s address on wealth. Dr. Chisholm 
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pictures employers and employees as two great 
parties in industry who work hand-in-hand during 
the year and then throw on a bonfire the results of 
more than two months’ work. ‘Sir Josiah Stamp, 
after careful investigation, says that the nations 
of Europe expend annually on armaments about 
eight per cent. of the national dividend, or the 
equivalent of at least a month’s work every year of 
all the producers and plant of these nations. In 
order to avoid exaggeration, let us place the amount 
thus expended at two weeks’ work. This is not 
the only means of wasteful expenditure. The 
expenditure on gambling in its various forms 
devours more than the expenditure on armaments, 
so we find ourselves working as a nation for at least 
another three weeks, but using the income thus 
secured for betting, while we dissipate the result 
of othe? four weeks’ work on alcohol.’ What is 
Dr. Chisholm’s conclusion about the rightful 
spending of money? ‘Someone,’ he says, ‘has 
declared that the motto of a good many Christians 
is to make money according to the laws of Political 
Economy and to spend it according to the laws of 
Christianity. While a very imperfect principle, if 
men and women did spend the money they make 
in the most beneficial ways, our real social problems 
of destitution and distress would be solved.’ 

But the problem of making money is equally 
important, and here Dr. Chisholm deprecates the 
tendency which exists to-day to attribute the 
weakness of our social life ‘ to the fact that we have 
departed from the ideal of the Medieval Church. 
That Church, many tell us, held before Europe a 
great ideal and endeavoured to enforce that ideal. 
“Each for all and all for God.” ’ He finds that 
the teaching of the reformers was in no sense 
different in its ideals from the teaching of the great 
thinkers who preceded them and their social ideals 
in no wise less exalted than those of their pre- 
decessors. ‘ What is wrong and has always been 
wrong, is that the Church always lives below its 
ideals and that human nature never practises 
adequately what it professes.’ 


Life and Work, by Mr. Edward Shillito (Long- 
mans; 4s. net), gives a brief summary of the 
discussions at the Universal Christian Conference 
which assembled at Stockholm from August 19th 
to 3oth, 1925. The treatment of each topic is 
necessarily so brief that one gets the impression 
of a breathless race from subject to subject, and 
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no doubt the same impression must have been pro- 
duced by the Conference itself. For any one, how- 
ever, who simply wishes to know in general what 
was done, this little book gives a most lucid and 
readable account. 


In My Mission to China, by the Rev. J. Russell 
Howden, B.D., of Southborough (Marshall Brothers ; 
2s. 6s. net), we have a vivid account from an eye- 
witness of the extraordinary strikes and violent 
anti-foreign and specially anti-British demonstra- 
tions in almost all the Treaty Ports of China during 
the summer of last year, especially as they affected 
the lives of missionaries, their families, and their 
evangelistic agencies of every kind. Mr. Howden 
was invited by the trustees of the Milton Stewart 
Fund in the United States to go to China as their 
delegate to the Chinese Summer Conferences of the 
Missionaries of the China Inland Mission. The 
book is a most graphic narrative of experiences, 
which were almost dangerous adventures, in a 
succession of different towns. Nevertheless the 
writer discusses the causes of this extraordinary 
uprising with a clear desire to put the Chinese 
point of view against ‘ the foreign devils.’ 


To the Indo-Iranian Series of Columbia University 
there has been added The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a 
Future Life, by Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry, A.M., 
Ph.D.,sometime Lecturer in Indo-Iranian Languages 
in that University (Milford; 12s. 6d. net). It is 
not a large book (one hundred and twenty pages), 
and forms the first of three volumes that are 
planned. For the present we are told only what 
happens to the soul during the three nights after 
death, and so on to the Chinvat Bridge and the 
individual Judgment. With what lies beyond that 
—Heaven, Hell, and the State of Equilibrium— 
our author is not as yet concerned. 

The fact that Professor Jackson is the editor of 
the series is in itself an indication of what the book 
proves, that here we have a thorough, patient, and 
detailed work of scholarly investigation. 


When the monarchs of the world stand before 
the Judgment Seat to give account of how they 
used their terrible responsibilities, it seems certain 
that to few will there be given a more royal welcome 
than to two rulers of India, Akbar and Asoka. 
It is questionable, indeed, if any one of them has 
ever used his chances to such high purpose as the 
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latter, or can challenge his pre-eminence. His 
character after his conversion to Buddhism, his 
care for his people, his zeal as a missionary, the 
splendour of his achievements, his yearning to 
make life a deeper and a worthier thing for all, his 
bewildering toleration, his generous unselfishness, 
the mark he has left on the world, where can one 
find among the kings a rival to all that? Here 
comes a second edition of a little book about him 
by a fine discriminating balanced mind—Asoka, 
by Dr. James M. MacPhail (Oxford University 
Press; 2s. 6d. net). It is one of an admirable 
series—‘ The Heritage of India’ Series—and one 
of the best of them. If in the little space (about 
one hundred pages) certain statements have to be 
left unqualified, there is always fullness of know- 
ledge and a sane guide leading us. 


In Philips’ New Scripture Atlas (G. Philip & Son ; 
1s. net) will be found an illuminating historical 
geography of Palestine and the lands of the Bible 
as easy to consult as it is easy to handle. In 
addition to a full-page map of Palestine in the time 
of Christ there are section maps of the Early 
Journeyings, the Galilean Ministry, the first 
Judean Ministry, the second Judean Ministry, 
the Sea of Galilee, and the Environs of Jerusalem. 


To the series of ‘ Memoirs of Mighty Men,’ which 
Messrs. Pickering & Inglis are publishing in shilling 
volumes, they have now added a Life of Frederick 
Stanley Arnot, the Glasgow boy who, inspired by 
the story of David Livingstone, proved by his 
heroic life as a missionary in Central Africa a 
scarcely less remarkable man. The narrative has 
been re-written by Mr. James J. Ellis. Arnot, of 
whom this book gives a speaking likeness, was as 
gentle as he was brave, and in all his perils and 
difficulties never forgot that he was an ambassador 
of the Prince of Peace. ~ 


The Achievement of the Master, by Professor 
H. R. Purinton and Sadie Brackett Costello 
(Scribners ; $1.25), is a very useful summary of 
the life and work of Jesus, based mainly on the 
Gospel of Mark, the Logia, and the Letters of St. 
Paul. It is intended for the use of high school 
and college pupils, and at the end of each chapter 
there is given a somewhat full list of questions and 
suggestions for discussion. Both of the writers 
are practical teachers who have used the material 
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here given, and whose aim has been to lead their 
students to realize the spiritual meaning of the 
historical facts, and to apply the principles to 
modern social and individual life. 


A story with as much romance in it as the heart 
of any boy or girl could desire has been written 
by Miss Amy Carmichael—Raj, Brigand Chief 
(Seeley, Service ; 6s. net). It is the account of an 
Indian Robin Hood driven by persecution to 
Dacoity ; of his life of daring, feats of strength, 
escapes and tortures, his robbery of the rich and 
generosity to the poor, his sincere conversion to 
Christianity and his tragic end. It is an amazing 
story, but it is a true one. Miss Carmichael has 
herself verified the facts. In a Foreword by the 
Bishop of Travancore, it is stated that, although 
parts of the story are too good and others too bad 
to believe, yet they are all fact and not fiction. 
This book should be kept in mind at Christmas 
time. 

In In Himalayan Tibet we have the latest addition 
to the series of historical-geographical books, fully 
illustrated, issued by Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co. 
(21s. net). This is the joint work of Mr. A. Reeve 
Heber, M.D., Ch.B., and his wife, Kathleen M. 
Heber, M.B., Ch.B., B.Sc., ‘a record of twelve 
years spent in the topsy-turvy land of lesser Tibet 
with a description of its cheery folk, their ways 
and religion, of the rigours of the climate and 
beauties of the country, its fauna and flora.’ From 
its high altitude Tibet has been called ‘ the roof of 
the world’; the authors of this volume call it 
“ topsy-turvy land,’ because so many of the customs 
of its people are just the reverse of our notions of 
correctness, and the strangest incongruities prevail. 
Our best rooms are on the ground floor ; in Tibet 
the higher you go the better is the accommodation, 
whilst the best is on the roof. We have our flower 
garden around the house; in Tibet it is on the 
roof, and the place for a ‘ button-hole’ is behind 
the ears, ‘ giving a much more saucy effect, espe- 
cially when so near to sparkling brown eyes.’ We 
regard the protrusion of the tongue as an imper- 
tinence ; in Tibet it is a very polite form of greeting. 
The pungent and distinctive smell of the native 
of the East is unpleasant in Western nostrils, and 
vice versa. The roof of the world is bounded by 
the highest mountains and perpetual snow, but as 
in Swiss so in Tibetan valleys the flowers that 
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bloom in their season seem to have a surpassing 
loveliness. Dr. Heber and his wife write with 
enthusiasm both of the country and its people. 
They make it sometimes difficult in their too de- 
tailed descriptions for the reader to see the wood 
for the trees. It has been said by competent 
authorities that the Tibetans are ‘the most 
religious’ people on the face of the globe, but so 
large a proportion of them are associated with the 
monasteries all over the country that the popula- 
tion is steadily declining. The authors of this 
volume tell us that ‘ where all the best religions of 
the world will at least point upwards, as it were, 
to ‘‘ whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ”’ 
as worthy of contemplation, here the whole force 
of Lamaism directs the people’s attention down- 
wards to that which is impure, ugly and evil.’ 


The latest addition to the excellent series of 
illustrated guide-books published by Messrs. Seeley, 
Service & Co. is Things Seen in Norway (3s. 6d. net), 
written by Mr. S. C. Hammer, M.A., of the Uni- 
versity of Oslo, formerly Christiania, the capital — 
of this beautiful country of mountain and river 
and fjord. Mr. Hammer has had to deal with an 
embarrassment of riches of the most varied kind, 
but he has made his choice with the knowledge 
of an expert. A most excellent text-book has been 
beautifully illustrated. 


The Foolish People of the Bible is the title of a 
series of Lenten sermons by the Rev. J. A. Craigie, 
Vicar of Montacute, Somerset, and published by 
Messrs. Skeffington & Son (2s. net). It is a modest 
looking volume, but it is full of really excellent 
matter. There are two very different types of 
‘foolish people.’ In one type we have the atheist, 
the churl, and the rich fool ; in the other and very 
different type we have the ‘ fools for Christ’s sake’ 
and ‘ the preacher,’ both treated with true insight. 

We have a series of very different sermons from 
the same publishers, entitled The Church and her 
Sacraments, by the Rev. F. R. Dean, M.A., D.Litt., 
D.D., Vicar of Edingley-W-Halam, Notts (3s. 6d. 
net). Here we have the views of a Churchman 
who classes Dissent as ‘fundamentally unscrip- 
tural.’ 


Reasonable Christianity, by an aged Priest 
(Skeffingtons ; 2s. 6d. net), is a pleasant and in- 
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forming book. It contains the mature reflections 
of one who has a firm grip of the fundamentals, 
and a serene and settled faith. It detracts con- 
siderably from the value of the book that there are 
no divisions into chapters. The writer urges the 
need for greater unity and co-operation between 
the Church and Nonconformists, and he criticises 
the ultra-liberal teaching of the Modernists. 


Here comes yet another of the attractive little 
volumes in which (apart from his long Blanquerna) 
Professor E. Allison Peers is sharing that fascinating 
figure Ramén Lull with the English-speaking world. 
The Tree of Love (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net) is the 
latter half of the Catalan book, and has never 
before been translated into any modern language. 
It is commended to us as the most many-sided 
and the least mystical of the lesser works. 

However that may be, it has not gripped us as 
“The Art of Contemplation’ or ‘ The Book of the 
Lover and the Beloved’ did. As we read, there 
was a curious dimness that would gather before 
the mind’s eyes. For a time we kept rubbing it 
away. But by and by the book was laid aside. 
Others, however, should test it for themselves. 


Faith, Fancies, and Fetich ; or, Yoruba Paganism, 
by the Rev. Stephen S. Farrow, B.D., Ph.D. 
(S.P.C.K. ; 7s. 6d. net), is an account of the religious 
beliefs of certain West African tribes. It is a fine 
study, written in an admirably sympathetic spirit, 
and with a fullness of knowledge which has very 
frequently to correct the easy assumptions or the 
ignorance of some who have gone before. Any one 
interested in the thought and the religion of West 
Africa should get this book. 

It is a strange world into which we are intro- 
duced, among a likeable people—though when 
detected in falsehood they merely remark blandly, 
‘Did you not know that I was talking Yoruba?’ 
with odd customs and ways—a king must eat the 
heart of his predecessors, and worship his head, 
which at last is buried with his body while his own 
goes to his successor. They are a religious folk. 
Are not their salutations ? ‘Until the morning ! 
May God wake us up well!’ and ‘ Good morning. 
Do you wake well?’ ‘Thanks be to God!’ In 
West Africa there is always the background of the 
mysterious. And Dr. Farrow frankly admits that 
he now suspends judgment upon certain eerie 
things at which he once scoffed. There is a Heaven 
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and a kind of dry, waterless Hell. But there is 
also a doctrine of metempsychosis. Beyond 
question there are clear evidences of belief in one 
Supreme God, greater by far than all the lesser 
deities, too great and august to be approached 
even in prayer. He is the Creator; though he 
seems to have made us only in the rough, leaving 
a lesser being to endow the crude lump of a thing 
with features and the senses. None the less he is 
there; and Dr. Farrow is not certain that the 
evolutionary theory of religion is proved. 


The native question in South Africa, always so 
vast and threatening, has afresh become a burning 
subject of discussion through the action of General 
Hertzog in passing his Colour Bar Bill. If one 
should desire a careful and well-informed survey 
of the whole question nothing better could be found 
than The Race Problem in South Africa, by the 
Rev. W. A. Cotton, B.A. (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net). 
The treatment is both sane and Christian, and is 
marked by a moderation befitting the great com- 
plexity of the problem. The writer favours a wa 
media between the extremes of Intermarriage and 
Territorial Segregation, which he does not regard 
as mutually exclusive. It is a most lucid and 
informing book. 


To compress into one small volume a history of 
the missionary enterprise of the Christian Church, 
from the age of the Apostles to the present day, may 
well be deemed a bold and difficult task. It has 
been achieved with considerable success in A Study 
of World Evangelization, by the Rev. David Jenks 
(S.C.M.; 4s. net). In so great a multitude of 
names minor errors are inevitable. One notes 
Argyle (for Argyll), Nyassaland (now spelt Nyasa- 
land), and it seems misleading to describe Dr. Duff 
as ‘of the Established Church of Scotland.’ The 
narrative, in spite of extreme compression, is 
wonderfully readable, and gives a very fair and 
comprehensive survey of the whole field. 


It is not often one comes on a book on religious 
education so good as that by Miss Helen Wode- 
house, D.Phil., The Scripture Lesson in the Ele- 
mentary School (S.C.M.; 3s. net). Dr. Wodehouse 
adopted an unusual method. She asked about a 
hundred teachers by letter for their experience and 
advice. But she has not simply served up these, 
no doubt, diverse opinions. She has passed them 
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through her own mind and has written on the basis 
of her questionnaire a book packed with wisdom. 
There is a great deal of sound counsel for young 
teachers on the soundest lines, and chapters of a 
simple kind are devoted to the art of story-telling, 
to expression work, to memory work, to the de- 
votional side, and, last of all, to some of the most 
serious difficulties of teachers. There is nothing 
stereotyped in these brief chapters, but a great deal 
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of practical help, put often in an original fashion. 
An unusually good book on its subject. 


A revised edition of Christian Fellowship in 
Thought and Prayer, by Mr. Basil Mathews, M.A., 
and Mr. Harry Bisseker, M.A., has been issued by 
the Student Christian Movement (2s. net). It was 
first published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton in 
1919. 


jn Be Study. 


Mirginifus uerisque. 
A Present for Jesus.! 


«« There is not a present to bring to the man of God. 
What have we?” The servant answered, ‘‘I have 
ninepence here for you to give the man of God.” 
«*Good,” said Saul.’—1 S 971°. 


ARE you a sleepy head, so drowsy in the morning 
that they can’t get you awake? Ah, well! for 
once there was no need for them to call and call, 
and come and shake you, and pull the bedclothes 
off at last. This morning you were awake long 
before the sun got up, lay there in the darkness so 
excited and thrilly, till at last you couldn’t wait, 
had to creep down to the foot of the bed and feel 
your stocking. And, oh! how lovely and bulgy it 
was! And after that it was so hard to lie there 
waiting in the dark, thinking and thinking what- 
ever that square, lumpy thing you had felt half- 
way down could be; and what that other little 
parcel that was so thin and pointed. And as soon 
as nurse came in and lit the light, you were up with 
a whoop and out, and at them all. No sleeping 
in on Christmas morning, is there ? 

What do you do in your house about Christmas ? 
Oh, well, you say, it begins a long, long time before. 
For, you see, it takes so long to save up pennies. 
And it took such a heap of them to get that pot of 
tulips you wanted for Dad. And what with all 
your lessons you haven’t much time for making 
things. And it’s so difficult not to get caught. 
One day when you were working at her present, 
before you knew, Mother popped in, and you had 
just time to sit on it, and how the needle jagged 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


you! But she didn’t see! And another day 
when you heard her coming you threw Nannie’s 
into a drawer, and ran to the other side of the room. 
And when you looked back, there was a corner of it 
hanging out, quite plain. But somehow she never 
noticed it, and though in the end you had to ask 
her to wash it for you, she hadn’t an idea it was for 
her ; and was so surprised and pleased when she 
got it this morning. 

And then, on Christmas Eve, you hang up your 
stocking, of course. But the big presents you get 
at breakfast-time. And what a heap of things there 
are on every plate! Oh! it’s a lovely day. 

So that’s the way you do it, is it? It sounds 
very jolly. But here’s a fine thing they do over 
in Ireland. On Christmas Eve the door is left 
unlocked, and the blinds are not drawn down, and 
a light is put to burn beside a window or two. Why ? 
Well, you see, they want to give a present to Jesus- 
It would never do, they think, to forget Him. 
How ashamed you would be if there was nothing 
upon Mother’s plate, not even one small parcel ; 
if no one had remembered to get anything for her 
at all. And wouldn’t it be horrid if we all forgot. 
if every one forgot to give a present to Jesus P 

But what can we do? And what ever can we 
give Him? Well, these Irish people remember 
how the first Christmas, Joseph and Mary were out 
in the dark and cold, with no-bed and no food, and 
no roof above them. And perhaps this Christmas 
some other poor folk may be homeless and cold and 
tired and hungry, and perhaps if we are kind to 
them, Jesus will take it as a little present to Him- 
self. And so they set the candle in the window. 
And everybody knows it means if any one is cold 
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and homeless, here is a door open, and a bed and 
food and welcome for Christ’s sake. 

Now couldn’t you do something like that? I 
don’t know if Mother would let you set a candle in 
the window, or ask just anybody to come in. And 
yet, can’t you, too, think out some wee present 
for Jesus like that ? That boy whose people don’t 
keep Christmas and who feels so out of it, couldn’t 
you do something for him? That girl whose 
Mummie and Daddy are far away, and who has no 
Christmas parties, couldn’t you ask her in and give 
her a good time? Isn’t there some poor man or 
woman you could help? Jesus would take that 
as the nicest of all presents, better than almost 
anything you could do for Himself. Don’t leave 
His plate quite empty ! 

Yes, and there’s more than that. For this Christ- 
mas too, just like that first one long ago, He is left 
in the dark and cold, homeless and with nowhere to 
lay His head. You haven’t a house to offer Him. 
No, but you have your heart. What do you say to 
setting up a lighted candle in its windows, yes, in 
every one of them. And perhaps Jesus, seeing 
them, will say, ‘ There is a door open for Me, and 
a warm welcome waiting Me, and a wee girl or wee 
lad who wants Me’ ; and He will come. 


On Joining the Mustard Club.! 


“ Joined to all the living.’.—Ec 9!. 
“As a grain of mustard seed.’—Mt 17”, 


I wonder if you have seen the big posters all 
over the country which stare at you in vivid colours, 

* Join the Mustard Club’ ? 

People wouldn’t spend such a lot cf money on 
posters unless they thought that their advice was 
most important. What does it mean? First of 
all, what is a club, and what does it mean to join 
one? The dictionary says, ‘A club is an asso- 
ciation of persons united by some common in- 
terest meeting periodically for co-operation.’ That 
sounds very big, but in our own words it means, 
“Joining with others to do something we want to 
do!’ 

Most boys want to join a club: a football club, 
for instance. You hear that some boys in your 
district are going to form one. You go to them, 
and you say, ‘I want tobe init. CanI join?’ 

Then the bigger boys will look very wise and 
doubtful, and whilst they consult together you are 

1 By the Reverend Cecil Nicholson, Darwen. 
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shaking in your shoes, but at last they say, ‘ Yes, 
you can join.’ After dancing about you go home 
to tell your mother you have joined the club. 
She is pleased, and buys your clothes and your 
boots for you. Then your mother goes on to say 
that she hopes you are quite fit to join that club, 
that you are big enough and strong enough to play 
with the other boys, and that you are sporty 
enough to take the place they give you, and to 
work for the team and not for yourself. Not all 
boys are fit to join clubs. Some are not clubbable. 
They are like the boy who was batting, and the 
umpire gave him out. ‘ Havel to go out,’ he said. 
‘Yes,’ said the umpire. ‘Then,’ said the boy, 
‘T’ll take my bat home.’ You see, he was not 
clubbable. He had something to learn. What it 
means to join a club is this : ‘ To act with others for 
the good of all.’ 

What, then, does it mean to join the Mustard 
Club? I suppose the people who put out the 
posters want you to buy mustard. Mustard is a 
very useful thing. People use mustard to give 
relish to meat. Shakespeare makes one of his 
characters say: ‘ What say you to a piece of beef 
and mustard?’ which shows that they have so 
used it in England for hundreds of years. A school- 
boy in a little essay once defined mustard as ‘ that 
which makes cold meat taste bad when you don’t 
put any on.’ Mustard is useful for other things. 
It warms. It gives a pleasant tingle to the body 
when you use it in the bath. A mustard plaster 
will burn a pain away. The people who advertise 
want you to buy it and use it. They call that 
joining the Mustard Club. 

I don’t mind whether you join that club or not. 
It is all a matter of taste, but there is a club it 
would be good to join. Join those people who make 
sure that life tastes good. Go in for those things 
that give relish and interest and joy to life. 

One of them is Pleasure. We all ought to have 
some pleasure. Just as we have mustard with our 
meat, so we should have pleasure with our work and 
our daily life. We need a warning here. We need 
not seek for pleasure. We must not want all 
pleasure. Just as it wouldn’t do to have a meal of 
mustard, so it won’t do to seek a life of pleasure. 
There was a boy who made a very sad mistake. 
He saw on the table a pot of mustard, and he 
thought it was custard, so he put a dessert-spoonful 
in his mouth which made him shed some tears.. A 
boy who is looking for pleasure all the time is like 
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that. To want all pleasure is bad. Sooner or 
later it bites. If you will just be good and 
kind, and stick to your work, you will get, as 
you go along, enough pleasure to make life taste 
good. 

Another thing is Keenness. Mustard is keen. 
That is why it gives relish, and if you want the 
best of life you will be keen about something good. 
One of our greatest schoolmasters said not long ago, 
‘ There are two kinds of boys and two kinds of men : 
those who nip life, and those who grip hfe.’ We 
shall all be happier and better if we grip life, and 
the way to grip life is to be as keen as mustard when 
we are after the best things. ‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ 

Another thing is Love. Mustard is warm. It 
comforts, and so should we. We are in the world 
to live with one another and to love one another. 
To have a warm heart is even better than to have a 
clever head. The best joy in the world comes into 
our hearts when we learn to look on others with 
love. That is life’s best taste of all. 

Then remember that mustard is made from a 
very little seed. Our Lord Jesus Christ used to 
talk about it. He said His Kingdom was like a 
grain of mustard seed. It was a very little thing, 
but it had life in it, and it would grow, and it would 
do good. He wanted those who loved Him to be 
on the side of that little seed, not to be, ashamed 
of it because it was small, but to love it and help it 
to grow. Yes! and He wants you to do that, to 
stand up for the good when it is small and weak. 
He wants you to be heroes. He asks you to join 
the ‘ Order of the Grain of Mustard Seed,’ and to be 
good and brave and faithful all the time for Him. 


The Kookaburra. 


“They did eat their meat with gladness and with 
singleness of heart.’—Ac 2*, 
“God loveth a cheerful giver.’—2 Co 9’. 


There is a bird in the Bush which all Australians. 


love. Its name in the Zoological Garden is the 
‘Kookaburra,’ but its name in the Bush is the 
‘Laughing Jackass.’ He is not as large as a 
pigeon. His head is almost as big as his body ; 
and he has a great beak, which he opens wide when 
he laughs. You cannot be sulky when the Kooka- 
burra laughs. Mothers often say to their girls and 
boys when they are cross, ‘ Why, there is the Jackass 
laughing at you,’ and they look upand smile. What 
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is it that makes him so popular? There are several 
things about him that we like. 

He is a friendly fellow. He looks friendly with 
his great beak coming out of his big wise-looking 
head ; and he has such a kindly eye. When I am, 
digging in my garden there are two of them which 
come and sit on the fence or low branch of a tree, 
and watch me while I work. There are people 
who say that they are only looking for the grubs 
which I may turn up with my spade—that it is 
only cupboard love, but I am sure there is more 
in it than that. I like them, and they like me. 
We are friends. 

Another thing which makes the Laughing Jackass 
popular is the fact that he kills snakes. If he sees 
a snake in the grass he swoops down and picks it up, 
catching it by the back of the neck so that it cannot 
bite him, and carries it high into the air, then drops 
it; and while it is still stunned with the fall, he 
picks it up again, and repeats the process until the 
snake is dead. Does he not deserve to be popular, 
when he does what he can to rid the Bush of these 
poisonous reptiles, which are the dread of the 
forest ? 

But I think it is mostly his laugh, which makes 
people love him. He is such a cheerful fellow. 
Early in the morning you hear him in the Bush 
greeting the new day with a laugh, and at sunset 
saying ‘ Good-night ’ to all the inhabitants of the 
forest with a laugh ; and on a wet day, you hear 
his laugh in the Bush, and you say, ‘ It is going to 
clear,’ and you soon find that he is a true prophet ; 
he can see the first trace of the sun breaking through 
the mist and the rain. And he does not keep the 
good news to himself, he tells it to the whole world. 

No wonder he is a popular fellow. I think I 
have read somewhere that God wants us to be like 
this bird in these four ways. 

He is friendly. And does not the Bible say that, 
‘He who would have a friend must show himself 
friendly ’ ? 

He is death on Snakes—the mean, poisonous 
things which creep unseen in the grass and strike 
at you from their hiding-places. And does not 
God say that we are to crush the serpent’s head, 
that is, we are to kill the mean and poisonous 
things which spoil the beautiful things of life ? 

He is a bearer of good news. He tells you that 
the new day is coming, and that the clouds are 
breaking, and soon the sun will be shining. And 
does not Jesus say that we, His disciples, are to be 
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the bearers of good news? One of the last things 
which He said before He left the earth was, ‘Go 
into all the world, and tell the glad news to every- 
body.’ 

And he laughs. He does everything with a 
laugh. He is a cheerful fellow. And does not the 
Bible say that ‘God loves the cheerful giver.’ 
And I am sure God loves the cheerful worker, the 
cheerful player, the cheerful friend, the cheerful 
teller of good news, and every other kind of cheerful 
person. Learn from the Kookaburra to do things 
with a laugh. 


2Be Ekrisfian Year. 
THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
Rock of Ages. 


‘ Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I lay in Zion for 
a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner 
stone.’—Is 2818, 

The Foundation is Christ. What nobler, or 
more sufficient, or more incomparable foundation 
can we have ? 

1. Christ in His redemption is the Rock on which 
we rely. What ails you and me? Grief? Yes, 
but more than grief. Ignorance? Yes, but 
worse than ignorance. Strife? Yes, but that 
which feeds the flames of strife. It is sin which 
ails us. And men have sought the healing of sin 
in a multitude of ways, leaving no method untried 
which might bring the sense of pardon and peace. 
Augustine portrayed the weary search in the Con- 
fesstons, and Bunyan in the Grace Abounding, and 
Pascal in the Thoughts. Thomas Bilney knew it, 
and George Fox, and John Wesley. We have 
known it, too, who are smaller than these princes 
of the chariot. By forgetfulness, or by formalism, 
or by self-centred effort, or by sacrifice and suffer- 
ing, we strove to rid ourselves of sin. But it was 
useless ; until we ‘saw our Saviour plain,’ and 
trusted none but Christ, and were healed by the 
medicine of His blood. And as the cure commenced 
in an act of simple faith, it is continued and 
completed by the habit of simple faith. We are 
redeemed from the power, as from the curse of sin, 
by looking away unto Jesus. The remembrance of 
Him, the cry to Him, and the appropriation of Him, 
in each of our hazards, make us more than con- 
querors. There is a town Bethel, Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh’s Bethel, near Bielefeld in Westphalia— 
a marvellous town which the sick inhabit, and the 
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epileptics, and the men and women who have been 
defeated in the battle of life. It is a place to bring 
the tears to the eyes, and to fill the heart with 
psalms of praise. One house there is the Brocken- 
sammlung. It is a great depository of the worn- 
out things, the cracked and spoiled and frayed and 
fragmentary things, for which people have no more 
use. Tattered books, tin soldiers without arms or 
heads, dolls whose beauty is only a memory, trinkets 
twisted out of shape and corroded by rust, clothes 
which are relics of a far-off past—ten thousand 
boxes of them will arrive in a single year. And 
the epileptics and the unemployed, with friends 
to show them how, first disinfect them, and then 
stitch or press or paint or burnish or supplement 
them, till the crooked is straight, and the defective 
is whole, and the old is young, and the ugly is fair. 
The Brockensammlung epitomizes Bethel itself. 
And it is parable and miniature of Jesus Christ. 
He takes our rude souls and refines them, our broken 
souls and mends them. He ends our sin, our sick- 
ness, and our death. 

Christ in His rule is the Rock on which all strong 
and abiding lives are built. Men have always’ been 
eager to learn how the art of living can best be 
carried out. In Greece, the Epicurean said that 
happiness was the standard; and the Stoic re- 
torted, ‘ No, not happiness, but duty ’—duty which 
preserves the stars from wrong. In Palestine, the 
Pharisee held that an external righteousness should 
be the governing force; and the Essene, in his 
limestone cave by the Dead Sea, held that medita- 
tion and a rigorous seclusion from the pollutions of 
the crowd were the aims which the soul must seek. 
So it has been in other lands and times—the mind 
probing into the question of where the highest good 
is to be found, and the will trying to translate this 
answer or that into the experience of every day. 
But only in Christ do men see the path running 
straight before them, which leads to holiness and 
fruitfulness here, to glory and God hereafter. Only 
in Him we live well and greatly. It is not merely 
that He is the Supreme Pattern. It is that He is the 
Indwelling Power. His Spirit imparts to us His 
own life, and a union so vital with a Keeper so 
Divine changes us into His likeness. ‘ When I say 
Christ is God, and my Christ is God,’ wrote a great 
Christian of the seventeenth century, ‘I have said 
all things, I can say no more.’ That is profoundly 
true. We have found the ultimate and final word, 
when we designate Christ as God and our own. 
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2. If Christ is Foundation, God Himself lays 
the Foundation. And what assurance and what 
exultation this recollection should stir ! 

I travel far back in thought. Beyond the birth 
of constellations and worlds. Beyond the creation 
of man. God is in His eternal past. Foreseeing 
our fall and sin and misery—their freedom, their 
wilfulness, their evil—He nevertheless yielded up 
His Son to the mission, so heavy both for the Sender 
and for the Sent, of saving us. The mission would 
have crushed an archangel’s strength, and would 
have exhausted the love burning in the seraph’s 
heart of fire ; but Christ is competent to discharge 
it. God entrusts it to Him ; and, in that untracked 
and untrackable everlastingness, the Stone is laid. 

Then i travel down the ages until I arrive at the 
annus Domini—the acceptable year of the Lord, 
when St. John and the others beheld His glory, 
glory as of the Only Begotten of the Father. The 
incarnation enrols Christ in our needy company. 
The obedience is His fulfilment for us of all righteous- 
ness. The crucifixion is His bearing of our con- 
demnation. The resurrection is the guarantee that 
His work is accepted and crowned. The ascension 
is the prophecy of His opening to us the gates of the 
City of God. More than ever, the Stone is well 
and truly laid. 

Forward yet I journey. The Day of Pentecost 
has come. The Spirit descends in tongues of flame. 
The New Testament Church receives its baptism of 
Power from on high. And wherever its envoys go, 
they preach Christ, urging men to cease building 
on sinking foundations of sand, and to plant faith 
and lifeon Him. Men believed then, and have been 
believing ever since. The Gude and Godlie Ballate 
speaks the truth even about the darkest times : 


Lord God, Thy face and Word of grace 
Hes lang bene hid by craft of men, 
Till at the last the nycht is past, 

And we full weill their falset ken : 

Vit God did feid His chosin indeid, 

As Noy, and Lot, and mony mo, 

And had respect to His elect, 

How ever the blind warld did go. 


A great cloud of witnesses gathers about me, to 
bear testimony that the Stone is being laid more 
firmly still. 

So we reach ourselves. Has God broken our 
pride, and taught us to boast, all the day long and 
all the year through, solely and victoriously in 
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Christ, the Teacher we confide in, the Redeemer we 
trust, the Ruler we obey ? 1 


FourtH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Comfort of a Man. 


‘A man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a 
dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.’—Is 32?. 


When Isaiah says with such simplicity a man, he 
means any man, he means the ideal for every man. 
Having in v.! laid down the foundation for social 
life, he tells us in v.2 what the shelter and fountain 
force of society are to be ; not science or material 
wealth, but personal influence; the strength and 
freshness of the human personality. It is a call to 
everyone, to every one who has received the gift of 
power and recognizes it. And the call is to use 
the power so as to become a shelter, so as to become 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. Let us 
take examples, It would be best if we could take 
ordinary instances, the men and women of like 
passions, and of like circumstances, such as we are. 
For the power is given to every one to become the 
shadow of a great rock. The recognition of the 
gift may be wanting as well as the use of it. But 
whoever will may have it and use it. There is no 
doubt that it would be best if we could take 
ordinary instances, but it is not possible. Ordinary 
men and women are not sufficiently well known. 
There is not enough known about them. We must 
take outstanding examples. 

1. Let us take Samson first. It is not easy to 
make use of the career of Samson for edification, 
But we know that he received power. It is dis- 
tinctly stated that the Spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon him. And he used it. He used it 
according to his understanding and according to his 
circumstances. His power was in his own right 
arm. Single-handed he sought to stem the tide of 
Philistine encroachment. The effort was inade- 
quate, but it was not so utterly inadequate as it 
seems to us. For it was made in the youth of the 
nations, and nations, like men, make more of 
physical strength in their youth than afterwards. 
According to the gift that was given him, and in 
spite of certain disabilities, Samson did become to 
his own time and people the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land. 

1A. Smellie, Out of the Desert a Gift, 21. 
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The land was very weary. These uncircumcized 
Philistines were a sore trial. Immigrants into the 
land of Palestine, which is now called after their 
name, they had come from afar—some say the 
island of Crete—and they had seized or built certain 
strong cities by the seacoast. They were able and 
ambitious. They desired to possess the whole 
land. They were not careful to use legitimate 
means of accomplishing it. Already it had begun 
to be a life-and-death struggle between Israel and 
the Philistines. 

And what if the Philistines should win? Is there 
a promise that through ¢hem all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed ? Will Isaiah come from 
Ashdod ? Will the Messiah be born in Askelon ? 
There Samson stood, the shadow of a great rock in 
that weary, weary land, using the power that had 
been given him, and in the way he understood it 
had been given him to use. 

2. Take Samuel next. Samson was an athlete: 
Samuel was a statesman. Samson used the hand: 
Samuel used the head. The war is still with the 
Philistines. _ But it has now become manifest that 
no single hand, however strong, can bring relief. 
Samuel’s task is to gather the tribes of Israel to- 
gether and make a nation of them. 

It may be that when the tribes of Israel feel the 
throb of nationality they will demand a king. Will 
Samuel refuse to give them a king ? Will he plead 
that they have no king but Jehovah? He may 
have to give them a king. For God’s ways are not 
as our ways. Through the gift of a king, a King 
may come. 

Moreover, the war is still with the Philistines. 
And the Philistines are now more formidable than 
they were in the days of Samson. It may be, not 
only that the tribes of Israel must be gathered into 
a nation, but also that the nation requires a leader. 
And when Saul presented himself—look at him, 
head and shoulders taller, and a king every inch of 
him, for it is still the world’s youth and the physical 
has more than its value—when Saul appeared, 
Samuel anointed him king. Samuel doubted the 
wisdom of it. But we see now that in that self- 
effacing act Samuel had become to his people as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 

3. Let Isaiah come third. If Samson used his 
power with the hand, and Samuel with the head, 
Isaiah reached the heart. But first his own heart 
must be reached. He must himself come into right 
relation with God before he can begin to do the 
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work which God has given him to do. Is this a new 
departure in God’s leading ?_ It is most momentous. 

Samson had a personal feud with the Philistines, 
and that personal feud was the occasion (shall we 
say the opportunity ?) for the exercise of the gift 
which God had given him, that the Philistines 
might be kept in check. Samuel was a patriot. 
The personal feud was swallowed up in the national 
quarrel. Now the first duty of the patriot is 
obedience. But obedience to whom? Obedience 
to the superior. One man has soldiers under him, 
and he says to this one, Go, and he goeth ; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh. But he himself is 
also set under authority. And when it comes to 
the king at last, even he has his superior in Jehovah. 
Samuel had to teach Saul that to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. 

But there is a greater sphere than the patriot’s. 
It is the sphere of the prophet. And there is a 
greater virtue than obedience. .It is reverence. 
Isaiah learns first of all that the God of Israel is a 
holy God ; and then he learns that the God of Israel 
is the God not of Israel only, but of the whole earth. 
He learns that the God of Israel is a holy God. 
Samson was not concerned with holiness in God, or 
with its immediate consequence, righteousness in 
man. A rude sense of justice he had, but little 
sense of obligation to do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly before his God. Even Samuel was 
more concerned with the welfare of the nation than 
with his own moral approach to God. Isaiah can 
do nothing until his lips have been touched with the 
live coal from off the altar. It is most momentous. 

And as soon as he learns that God is a God of 
holiness, Isaiah learns also that He is the God of 
the whole earth. The same God who reaches to the 
heart stands in the centre of the Universe. And 
ludicrous as it will appear in moments of unbelief, 
he sees that his message is to the inhabitants of 
Sidon and to the men of Babylon, and he answers 
at once, ‘ Here am I, send me.’ 

4. The last is Paul. The athlete, the statesman, 
the prophet—beyond these there is a higher, the 
Christian. John the Baptist was a prophet—there 
hath not arisen a greater prophet than John the 
Baptist. Nevertheless, he that is least in the King- 
dom of God is greater than he. 

What is the Christian’s secret? It is love. 
Samson did not understand it. He considered 
neither the Philistines nor the foxes when he sent 
the burning brands through the corn. Samuel did 
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not understand it. ‘I remember what Amalek did 
to Israel’—and Samuel hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lord. Isaiah did not understand it. 
But stay—Isaiah had at least a glimpse of it. Or 
if not Isaiah, then that other who said, ‘ Surely he 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.’ 

For if love is the secret of the Christian, the secret 
of love is self-sacrifice. ‘Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels (and of prophets), and 
have not love, I am nothing. Love suffereth long 
and is kind.’ 

The shadow of a great rock? Samson will do in 
the days of youth; Samuel in manhood, when 
patriotism is the divinity ; Isaiah as the years pass, 
and the patriot finds that there is a God of the Gen- 
tile as well as of the Jew. But there is no refuge for 
a whole wide world of weariness except in the love 
of Him who loved me and gave Himself for me. 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 


Curistmas Day. 
The Two Census Books. 

‘There went out a decree from Cesar Augustus, 
that all the world should be enrolled,’—-Lk 21 (R.V.). 

‘They which are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life.’ —Rev 217, 

These two texts bring before our mind two census 
books. One of them stands at the very beginning 
of the gospel. We are introduced to it in the Christ- 
mas story which tells us of the birth of Jesus. Czesar 
Augustus, Tiberius Cesar, second in order of the 
Emperors of Rome, decided to make a census of the 
inhabitants of all his provinces. The people were to 
report themselves in their own native places—at 
any rate, so far as the Jews of Palestine were con- 
cerned. The purpose of the census was probably 
that the people might be registered, to be assessed 
for taxation. Joseph, being a native of Bethlehem, 
went for enrolment there, with Mary, his wife, and 
there, immediately after their arrival, Jesus was 
born. He must have been entered on the census. 
That was the first book in which the name of Jesus 
Christ was written—the Name that is now above 
every name. 

The other census book stands at the end of the 
gospel. It is a book written in heaven. Jesus’ 
name is inscribed on the outside of this book. He 
has many names that go to make up that Name 
above every name. He is Jesus, the Saviour ; He 
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is Christ, the Anointed King ; He is the Good Shep- 
herd ; He is the Light of the World; He is the 
Bright and Morning Star ; and most wonderful of 
all, the Lamb of God. It is ‘the Lamb’s’ book of 
life, As in Cesar’s book, the names of all who are 
alive are written there. It is His book of life. 

1. The gospel begins with the name of Jesus Christ 
being written among the people living in the world. 
Strange and wonderful discoveries of old eastern 
documents—many of them much older than the 
time of Christ—have been made before this. Is it 
possible that some day there might be discovered 
the page of that book in which Joseph’s and Mary’s 
names and Jesus’ are entered, that Cesar might 
know how many subjects he had in Bethlehem ? 
Probably it was not made of any parchment dur- 
able enough to survive long, and ages ago it was lost, 
or perished. But there it was, written among the 
facts of the world’s history: Jesus, male child born 
to Mary, wife of Joseph, at Bethlehem. It reminds 
us that the gospel of Jesus Christ began in an event 
of history that could take its place among the world’s 
records of fact. Every time we write a letter or 
enter a payment in a ledger, we testify that a change 
came for the world when Jesus was born. It was 
the greatest event in human history—the birth of 
Jesus. Have we ever tried to think how different 
our lives would have been if Jesus had not been 
born—if that event which could be written down 
as a fact in Ceesar’s census book had not happened ? 
We cannot think of it. We only know that there is 
hardly anything of all that we reckon most precious 
in our lives that we cannot trace back to that fact. 
It has made our homes what they have been in 
purity and tenderness; it has given us all that is 
strongest and sweetest in the influences that have 
been round our lives from babyhood. All our best 
thoughts of God, all our hopes of heaven have come 
from that. The cradle of Jesus has proved to be 
the cradle of the world’s true hopes and joys. 

And the other book is at the end of the gospel. 
‘ They that are written in the Lamb’s book of life.’ 
What is the end of it all? If the wonderful things 
written in this New Testament are true, the end of 
it is that a people is to be gathered home to God ; a 
people whose names can be written down as those 
who are alive. Alive, after what we call death is 
done with, looked back upon as one of the incidents 
of the past. And it is ‘the Lamb’s book of life.’ 
The secret of life has been given them by Jesus, the 
Lamb of God. They are His people, their life is 
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owing to Him and owed to Him. What is a 
Christian ? He is one who has come under the in- 
fluence of that past fact that Jesus Christ came into 
the world : one whose life has been changed in many 
ways from misery to happiness, because Jesus 
Christ came into the world. We do not realize 
how dark the world is where Christ has not come 
to be known. The truth and benefits of Chris- 
tianity have wrapped our lives round from the 
beginning. But all this, all the difference that it 
has made to us to have been born and brought up 
in a Christian land, that is all the work of the past 
upon us, something given to us from outside. And 
in the end we may be none the better for it. What 
is a Christian? There must be another answer 
that looks forward to the end. Shall we live then ? 
Will our names be in the book of life ? 

2. Is this playing with the notion of these two 
census books in an unjustifiable way ? There is no 
real parallel between them. The one was an actual 
book spoken of in a record of actual history ; the 
other is only spoken of by a figure, in a book of visions 
and imagination. Think, then, about that difference 
between the two books. The one was an actual 
book—written with ink that you could see, on paper 
you could handle—that book of Tiberius Czsar’s. 
It was sent up by the registrar in Bethlehem to 
Cesarea, or wherever the Palestine headquarters 
was, and then posted with other books to Antioch 
perhaps, the chief city of the province of Syria (to 
which Palestine belonged), and then perhaps to 
Rome, to be kept among the imperial archives. It 
was an actual thing ; and being so it was temporary. 
How long do you suppose it was of the slightest 
interest to anybody? That census would be no 
use after a generation or so had passed. They would 
need to make another. 

The other book is not an actual book—no, it is a 
book which is a spiritual fact, that could only be 
spoken of by a picture borrowed from material 
things. But which of the two books do you think 
really endures the longer—which of the two needs 
more to be reckoned with now, or in the ages to 
come? The spiritual fact is much more enduring 
than the material. The book that could only be 
spoken of in picture, is much more real than the 
other which was the tangible record of Cesar’s great 
dominions. ‘The things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not seen are eternal.’ 

Cesar’s census book has perished ; ‘ the Lamb’s 
book of life’ remains. It was an accident of time 
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and circumstance that decided whose names were 
written in that book of Cesar’s; just those who 
happened to be living on the earth, within the lands 
of the Roman Empire, when it was compiled. But 
it is no accident that decides whose names are 
written in that other unseen book. It is the book 
of eternal destiny. It is the book of human char- 
acter, and neither time nor circumstance determines 
that. 

All the entries of our life on earth will soon be 
forgotten in this world’s reckoning. Every paper 
that bears our name, unless we are among the few 
famous ones of the earth, will soon be destroyed 
past all recovery. The things that are seen are 
temporal. But there zs an entry that will not 
perish. Will our name be written there ? 

3. Think of one other thing of which these two 
census books remind us. Whose are they? The 
one belonged to Cesar ; the other belongs to Christ. 

The name of Jesus was written in Cesar’s book— 
He was entered as one of Cesar’s subjects. Is 
Cesar’s name written in Christ’s book—in ‘the 
Lamb’s book of life’ ? We do not know, but which 
thing matters most ? Was it an honour for Jesus 
to be written down among the subjects of Tiberius ? 
Or was it an honour for Tiberius, had he known it, 
to have Jesus’ name there? There can be no 
doubt about our answer to that. Does it not make 
us feel, as we think of it, how shallow and trumpery 
the world’s judgments are P For Cesar seemed to 
be the great king, and Jesus—what did He seem 
then, and for so long as Tiberius lived ?. A despised 
member of a despised race ; one whom even that 
race despised, and hated so that they got Cesar’s 
deputy to make away with Him. Yet He is on the 
throne, and it is before Him that Czesar’s claims 
come to be tested. 

Would we rather be written down in Czsar’s book 
or in Christ’s ? Czsar’s books are still being com- 
piled—the books of the powers of this world: 
census books, books of honour, books of privilege, 
books of fame. Would we rather be written down 
in them, or in ‘ the Lamb’s book of life’ ?_ Would 
we rather be written a patriotic citizen of the British 
Empire or a faithful Christian ? We may have to 
choose between them. Which counts more with 
us, to win the world’s ‘ well done,’ or Christ’s ? 
We may have to choose one and abandon the other. 

Jesus Christ’s is the only book of life. ‘Thou 
hast a name that thou livest, and art dead ’—those 
are awful words, but they must be spoken to us, 
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if we get the world’s reward, but reject the following 
of Jesus. Jesus Christ’s is the only book of life. 
The only real life comes through living in the power 
of His life, which is the power of love. 

We are keeping Christmas again. And as it 
comes, with its wonderful message, so incredible to 
the world’s judgment still—for all the easy profes- 
sions of belief in it—the message that in that baby 
born in the Bethlehem stable, and in that carpenter 
of Nazareth, and in that nameless Galilean preacher, 
and in that man suffering as a common criminal 
upon the Cross, tricked and hunted to death by 
religious men with a crowd to help them with their 
fickle shouting, was the incarnate God, whose love, 
shown in all that life of sorrow and that death of 
shame, redeems the world—it comes with a great 
call to us, putting before us a new opportunity, to 
choose which way shall be ours : to go with Him by 
faith, or to go with the world. 

Faith in Him is conquest—spiritual conquest. 
There is a greater war to win than any that is waged 
on earthly battlefields, the war against our unbelief : 
and we each have to fight it out on the battlefield 
of our hearts.1 ; 


First SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
The Secret Guest. 


‘He entered into a house, and would have no man 
know it: and he could not be hid.’—Mk 7%*(R.V.). 


For the need of His own soul did Jesus desire 
retirement and even secrecy. It was the repair of 
silence and solitude that He sought, and for this 
cause He would have no man know where He abode. 
This is one of the places in the Gospels where we are 
reminded of what ministry was meaning for Jesus 
and what it was costing Him. But for this record, 
and some few incidental revelations elsewhere, it 
were easy to be misled into the notion that, until 
Gethsemane saw His agony and Calvary was near, 
what Jesus did for men was lightly accomplished. 
He moved among men with the joy of redemptive 
service radiant about Him, but with the burden of 
it greatly and nobly hidden. Nevertheless, that 
burden was there, and it was heavy. 

1. But it is to be observed that our Lord’s sense 
of the need for refuge and silence had particular 
cause at this time. ‘From thence he arose.’ 
“There were gathered unto him the Pharisees, and 

1H. C. Carter, in Advent and Christmas Sermons, 
135. 
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certain of the scribes, which had come from Jeru- 
salem.’ It was a sinister and malicious deputation 
come with intent of mischief. With them Jesus 
came face to face with hostility and hypocrisy, and 
with malice which took religion for a cloak. Arose 
then at once sharp controversy in which Jesus spake ~ 
His mind with plainness and severity. There 
was laid on Him the duty of remonstrance and 
rebuke, and He discharged it without flinching or 
fear. 

Now there be few who follow Christ who escape 
occasion when some such duty is manifestly theirs. 
If a man of business meets and is challenged by that 
which is clearly base or unjust, if so be that he 
follow Christ, he must then speak as one who so 
follows, and there will be laid on him in that hour 
the difficult duty of remonstrance and rebuke. 

But\there is something written here to remind 
us that there is no atmosphere more perilous for a 
Christian than that of controversy, and no duty 
with more danger in it for the soul than that of 
rebuke. ‘From thence he arose.’ To the silence 
and to God after the controversy and the rebuking, 
and if He needed it, much more do we when in- 
following Him there falls on us a like duty. Many 
a true and courageous stand for right in the face of 
evil has been robbed of value, and has even become 
the occasion of new mischief, by the after-bearing 
of the witnesses. Did you ever do such a thing 
without having to search your own soul lest cen- 
soriousness should have crept in, or your words 
aiming at truth, have missed charity, or your bearing 
betrayed that sense of self-superiority in which the 
meekness of the Lord was not discernible ? 

2. He had been that day made vividly conscious 
of the worst side of human nature. How it came 
about is hidden in the charity of the evangelist, 
and of the processes of His own mind we know 
nothing. But it is in this chapter, and immedi- 
ately before we read of His hiding Himself, that 
there are set down certain shattering words of His 
about human nature. We seldom read these in 
public. It were wise of us to read them often in 
private, and steadily face up to what they mean 
and the truth of them. ‘From within, out of the 
heart of man, evil thoughts proceed, fornications, 
thefts, murders, adulteries, covetings, wickednesses, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, pride, 
foolishness ; all these evil things proceed from 
within and defile the man.’ ' 

‘What do you make of sin?’ said a friend to 
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Ernest Renan. ‘Sin,’ he said musingly ; ‘I sup- 
pose I suppress it.’ But not so Jesus. 

There are many counsellors who are perplexing 
in their inadequacy. They will tell you to ignore 
sin. If you fall, get up again, and waste no time 
reflecting. There are varieties of ‘new thought’ 
which are trenchant in their attack upon the old 
dogmatic because of the stress it has laid on the 
reality of moral evil and the fact of sin. One may 
be ready and eager for new thought, but it must 
square with the facts of an old Adam. When it 
offers, in response to the cry of the tyrannized soul, 
glib assurances about the facility of righteousness, 
it becomes farcical to men and women who know 
what human nature is. 

Now it is easy when we have to face the badness 
of human nature, whether we make the discovery 
within ourselves or it is thrust on us by others ; 
when we are compelled to recognize all the possi- 
bilities and actualities of evil in man, it is easy to 
become cynics. ‘The more I have to do with my 
fellow-men, the more I respect my dog,’ said one in 
whom the experience of the dark side of human 
nature was on the way to produce the finished 
cynic. It is easy also to become an easy self-excuser 
on the ground that our worst is relatively good. 

The more we are compelled to recognize of this 
side of human nature, the more we will need to take 
opportunity for silence and communion with our 
own soul and with God. Behold the way of Jesus ! 
“From thence he arose,’ from the perception and 
exposure of human evil and wrong. ‘ He arose and 
entered into a house, and would have no man know 
it. Did He feel the need to see human nature 
afresh in the light of God? Did He feel that He 
‘must retrieve His faith in man by renewal of His 
faith in God? He was no romantic sentimentalist. 
No one who ever lived knew as He knew and felt 
the sinister side of human nature. But no one 
ever believed more triumphantly in man than He. 
Was it not because in these quiet hours of recol- 
lectedness and prayer He was able to correct this 
vision, to look at man from the side of God, and in 
view of all the Divine potentialities still remaining 
by virtue of the unextinguishable kinship of man 
with God, of the might of Divine redemption, of the 
magnificence of Divine grace? How much more 
do we need this! To be quiet and alone with God 
is to get a new and immeasurably more hopeful view 
of ourselves and our fellows, and we never need 
God so much as when we have most to do with men, 
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unless it is when we most truly and deeply know 
ourselves. 

3. We may pass now from the sequence which 
led to this retreat, to another suggestion. We are 
held by this desire of Jesus that no man should 
know where He abode. We suspect a purpose of 
blessing in it for the man whose house and home 
it was. It is excellent to think of Him as a guest ; 
of what a blessing He was in the home at Bethany ; 
of what a blessing He might have brought to the 
Pharisee’s house if Simon, who was His host, had 
been of a more generous heart; of what a re- 
demption came to the house of a publican when 
Jesus went to be guest to Zaccheus. There arealso 
anonymous benefactors of Jesus of whom we wish 
we could know more. The goodman of the house, 
upon whose upper room furnished Jesus knew He 
could assuredly count, is one of the unknown and 
nameless friends of Jesus, over whom our imagina- 
tion lingers. There is one of whom we know even 
less—the goodman of the house where Jesus lodged 
somewhere on the border of Tyre and Sidon. Only 
the devout imagination can recover him, for Jesus 
‘would have no man know’ that He abode. with 
this man of the marches. 

It is still true that there are times when He abides 
with us and would have no man know it. There is 
a time for speech about Him, and we openly confess 
Him too tardily and reluctantly. There is a per- 
petual tendency for religion to lose the frankness of 
its utterance, and it is an unnatural thing and 


perilous. Nevertheless, there are times of rightful 
reticence. 
I have seen a minister of Christ’s gospel 


changed and his ministry transformed. Once 
it was superficial, flippant, ready for will-o’-the- 
wisps of easy speculation ; it became deep, graye, 
and most steadfastly anchored to the great verities 
of the gospel. It was hard and steely, and it be- 
came tender and glowing. What lies between no 
man knows, save that a great sorrow opened the 
door of that minister’s heart to the Lord, as sorrow 
does often open such doors for Him. But the Lord 
shut to that door, and who are we that we should 
seek to open it or pry into the ways of God with 
the soul of a man? We only know it by its sign, 
and of this we say: ‘It is the Lord’s doing, and 
marvellous in our eyes” 

4. Lastly, there is the frustrated secrecy. ‘ He 
would have no man know it ; and he could not be 
hid.’ It was because a little girl was in distress and 
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her mother in trouble that He could hide Himself 
no more. ‘For a certain woman, whose young 
daughter had an unclean spirit, came and fell at 
His feet.’ The love of Christ cannot keep itself to 
itself in a world of need. If Christ take up His 
abode with us, He cannot hide Himself to the end. 
It is to be known where He dwells, for the door of 
sympathy and succour is flung open at the approach 
of suffering and necessity. When once the feet 
of Christ have crossed the threshold of a human 
heart, all wounded feet may cross that threshold 
too. 

Hereby we know if Christ be in us. He will 
discover Himself through us in sympathy and 
service. If He be our guest we shall no longer live 
unto ourselves. ‘He could not be hid,’ because 
there was a need outside too great for Him to with- 
stand. There is, first, the love we receive. There 
is, second, the love we offer. My soul and my 
Saviour has its sequence in my neighbour and my 
service. The intimacy of my soul with its Saviour 
has its fruition in my responsiveness to all His love 
includes. First, a holy fellowship ; then an avail- 
ing and catholic charity. You never open your 
door so promptly in sympathy, or emerge so swiftly 
in service, as when for a season the door has been 
shut upon yourself and your Lord. No necessity 
is an intrusion, and no human need a stranger, 
when we know what it is to be much at home with 
Christ.1 ih 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
An Attitude to Life. 
‘Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.’—Mk 9%. 


Face to face with life there are only three possible 
attitudes to take up, three communions of the spirit, 
so to call them, to one or other of which every 
thinking person must commit himself. Face to 
face with life in its deep and permanent conditions 
a man must either believe, or harden his heart, or 
give way. That is to say, ultimately there are 
Christians, and Stoics, and those who are merely 
passing the time. Leaving out of account these 
last, there are ultimately only two attitudes which 
those who reflect upon life can take up towards it. 
We may accept life or we may defy life. We may 
take life humbly, or, having decided that most 
things are vain, may train ourselves to despise its 
miserable details, and to take pride in the power 

1T. Yates, The Strategies of Grace, 216. 
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of our souls to bear without weakness the senseless 
accidents of fortune. 

Any religious view of life, or any philosophical 
view which is held with such conviction as to give 
it the force of a religion, descends upon human 
hearts, and begins to become a force in history, © 
always in a time of general collapse, when an old 
order of things is passing, and the aspect of the 
world for serious men is grave. 

In the life of an ordinary human being, and in the 
general life of man, there are long stretches of regular 
and even experiences which provoke no deep 
questioning, times, it may be, when we are recover- 
ing from wounds, settling down after some up- 
heaval, or so daunted by some well-remembered 
catastrophe that we go quietly ; or times in which 
we are still enjoying the security which came, it 
may be, to our fathers in a great baptism of faith ; 
and though that faith of theirs may not be held so 
acutely or honestly by us, still, we have not yet 
reached the stage when we abandon it, and our 
lives and policies have not yet embodied any open 
repudiation of their insight. We are living, as it 
were, in the long summer afternoon of a day of 
which they invoked and enjoyed the blessed dawn. 

But a day comes when this peace is broken ; for 
something happens—the loss of fortune, sickness, 
the hand of death—and suddenly life has raised 
certain questions for which we must find some 
honourable answer. Suddenly we find ourselves 
in a world which at least is not obviously a friendly 
world. It may be still a friendly world in its deeper 
intention ; but this deeper friendliness is some- 
thing towards which we are to work our way by 
the help of lights which for the most part are private. 
Meanwhile we stand in a shivered universe. 

Krylov tells a story which, if we remember it, 
will recall these things to our mind some day when 
for one reason or another they have become 
urgent for ourselves. He tells of two farmers, 
whose fields had been devastated by the flooded 
river in their district. They pleaded to the god of’ 
the river to restrain the flood, but the flood per- 
sisted, and swept their crops away. Whereupon 
these two simple men went away to the great river, 
to the river which received the waters of the lesser 
rivers, and by receiving their waters seemed to. 
justify their course. The two men went to the 
great river in order to plead with the god of the 
great river to restrain the violence of his sub- 
ordinates. On and on they trod, not too sad 
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because they had faith. But who shall say what 
happened in the depth of their souls when, approach- 
ing the great river, they saw, being borne on its 
proud wide bosom, their own ricks of grain ! 
Krylov tells us that they stood still, looked at each 
other, shook their heads, and went home. What 
they did when they went home he does not tell us ; 
but one or other of three things they were bound 
todo. One or other of three things they must have 
done ; for there is no escape. They had either to 
believe in God with that deeper belief which becomes 
ours when we have to hold to it in spite of things. 
Perhaps they believed in God, and for the first time 
saw what belief in God may involve, what they 
should always have understood that belief in God 
might involve ; that, as it involved for Jesus Christ 
Gethsemane and Calvary, so it might involve for 
us sinful men loss of goods or some heartbreak. 
They may have gone down upon their knees in a 
faith deeper than their natural despair. Or—and 
that shaking of their heads towards one another 
warns us of the possibility of this—they may from 
that hour have become desolate and embittered 
men, cursing life. Or, saddest of all, they may 
have gone home, and, instead of going in to com- 
fort their wives and children, or to get comfort 
from them, they may have gone into the local 
tavern to drink vodka, and to drown their sorrows 
in forgetfulness. 

But one or other of these three things they did ; be- 
cause, face to face with a deep challenge from the side 
of life, there is no escape for any of us froma decision. 

‘ Let us eat, drink, and be merry ; to-morrow we 
die.’ That is the lowest voice. These words, of 
course, occur in Holy Scripture. Let us take the 
expression of the higher voice, though still far from 
the highest, not from Holy Scripture, for I confess 
I cannot find a verse of Scripture which without 
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pressure can be made to embody the very mood. 
Let me take this from a poet of our time : 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbow’d. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


That is fine. In the presence of such dignity and 
passion it little becomes us to argue with such a 
mood. We will only say that face to face with 
life it will not do. If Stoicism had sufficed for men 
there would have been no need, and no opening, 
for Christianity. And so there is the third atti- 
tude—for us, I trust, the only possible one ; and 
since when all is said it is to our Holy Scriptures 
that we owe this final consolation and motive, 
from the Holy Scriptures we quote. 

‘Seeing that these things are all to be dissolved, 
what manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 
living and godliness, looking for and earnestly 
desiring the coming of the day of God, by reason of 
which the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ? 
But according to his promise we look for a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. Wherefore, seeing that ye look for these 
things, give diligence that ye be found in peace, 
without spot, and blameless in his sight.’ } 

1j. A. Hutton, Discerning the Times, 120. 


Q Mew Joea in Religious Education. 


By THE REVEREND F. J. Raz, M.A., Director oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
ABERDEEN TRAINING CENTRE. 


Tue United States of America is prolific in the 
literature of religious education. There is no 
national system as regards this subject in that 
country, but this defect (as we see it) has made 
the religious teachers in the States only the 


more anxious to perfect their presentation of 
religious truth to the young. They have many 
well-furnished seminaries with specialists who 
work on different aspects of the subject. And it is 
from America that the new idea referred to in the 
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title of this article has come. It is known as the 
‘ Project Principle,’ and it starts from a criticism 
of existing methods. On this side we have hitherto 
been content with a syllabus of instruction arranged 
on a chronological basis; That is to say, we 
begin with the Creation and go on from narrative 
to narrative until we cover the whole Bible. 
Psychology has come to our aid, and we have 
learned to omit certain narratives (like Abraham’s 
intended sacrifice of Isaac) from the course for 
younger children. But on the whole we teach, or 
have taught, chronologically. Lately this method 
has been amended, and in many schools the teach- 
ing begins with the simple facts of daily life, of 
natural processes, and of the life of Jesus. The Old 
Testament stories are brought in as stories Jesus 
learned from His mother, or in illustration of certain 
truths of religion and morality. An excellent, if 
elaborate, example of this improved syllabus is that 
appended to Mr. Grigg-Smith’s admirable book, 
The Child’s Knowledge of God. 

The advocates of the ‘ Project Principle’ in the 
United States would like to scrap all this. Their 
criticism of it is that it is artificial, and not neces- 
sarily connected with a child’s life. It is not 
germane to a child’s actual present experience, unless 
by accident. A child learns by doing. It is actual 
living experience that is the way to knowledge in 
religion and in ethics. And the problem of the 
religious educator is how to provide or use life- 
experiences as the way to religious knowledge and 
the development of character. We must teach 
children truth and goodness through experiences 
which are theirs and which are present and within 
their orbit. 

Now a Project is an experience which is real and 
present at the moment in the life of children in a 
class or even in a school, and which is to be made 
the instrument of training the children in faith and 
goodness. And the idea is to use this life-situation 
for teaching, bringing in the Bible as subsidiary, in 
the strict sense, to illustrate and enforce the lesson. 
Examples will be given later. But the purpose of 
the method is to train children to meet life’s 
demands, to lead the child through a definite ex- 
perience so as to fit him to encounter any fresh 
experience with confidence and in the spirit of 
Christ. So that the question of the teacher will 
not be, ‘ How am I to teach this Bible story ?’ but, 
‘How can I help John to be more thoughtful of 
others and to play the game?’ The method is 
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indirect, not by formal teaching of morals or re- 
ligion, and not by ostensible expositions of the 
Bible. Children do not learn Christianity by being 
taught about it, but by doing it. ‘ There is nothing 
in the nature of ideas about morality, of informa- . 
tion about honesty or purity or kindliness which 
automatically transmutes such ideas into good 
conduct or good character.’ So one of the advocates 
of the new principle contends. 

So much for theory. Take an example to make 
the idea clear. A boy in a class in school met with 
a serious accident. He was taken to the hospital 
and his seat was vacant next day. The teacher 
started a conversation about him and asked the 
children, ‘ What can we do for him while he is in 
hospital? What would he like?’ Suggestions 
poured in—‘a picture-book; a letter from the class ; 
toys, fruit, flowers.’ It was then decided that the 
class should provide these things, and the hour for 
religious instruction that day was spent in making 
a picture-book; next day there were toys to be 
made; next day a letter was written in collabora- 
tion ; while every day some fruit appeared. And 
then the parable of the Good Samaritan was read 
by the teacher. It is contended that the children 
learned far more about religion and about service 
in that way than by formal lessons from the Bible. 

The question naturally arises : how is the teacher 
to get these situations? A boy is not sent to 
hospital every day! No, but something is always 
happening. There are incidents in class life, the 
disappearance of money, occurrences in con- 
nexion with games, quarrels, challenges to truth- 
fulness. But this is only one kind of situation. 
There are others. Something may happen in the 
parish—a vote on temperance, a sale of work for 
some good object. Or something may happen in 
church life. In Scotland, e.g., it may be the time 
of the half-yearly celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Here is a great opportunity to explain what it 
means and what place it has in Christian life. Or 
something big may be happening in national life—a 
General Election, a Health Exhibition, the League of 
Nations, a Report of the Food Council. Or, again, 
the newspapers may supply the situation—some 
happening about which everybody is speaking. 

There have been several books published in 
America recently in support of this method, the 
most notable of which is Mr. Erwin L. Shaver’s 
The Project Principle in Religious Education. He 
supplies literally hundreds of ‘ projects,’ and one or 
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two may be selected in further illustration of the 
principle. In a certain town a child was run over 
and killed. The occurrence cast a gloom over the 
community. It was in the minds of all the children. 
This was the teacher’s opportunity, a very difficult 
opportunity to use. Still, here was a real life 
situation, and one about which the children were 
asking their parents questions: ‘Why did God 
allow that?’ ‘What had the child done to 
deserve that ?’ ‘ Why should she die so young ?’ 
It was a unique opportunity for a lesson on God’s 
Providence and our free will. Here is another. 
In a certain school there was a refractory seven- 
year-old girl from an unfortunate home. The 
teacher often had her with herself after church, 
Sunday after Sunday, allowing the child to help 
her in various little ways. One day the-child said : 
‘I know a little boy that can’t come to Sunday 
School. He can’t even go to school. He is lame 
and just sits ina chair. His mother is away almost 
all day, and the neighbours look after him a little. 
But he sits alone most of the time.’ The teacher 
suggested she should take him some story papers, 
but the little girl replied, ‘Oh, he can’t read. He 
doesn’t know anything.’ Then the suggestion was 
made that the girl might tell him stories, to which 
she eagerly rejoined, ‘ Yes—why, I might teach 
him to read.’ From this beginning grew a system- 
atic effort on the little girl’s part to share her know- 
ledge with the boy. Patiently every day the little 
girl gave the lame child a lesson in reading, guided 
quietly by the teacher. The entire primary de- 
partment was soon working together to enrich this 
shut-in life. Every Sunday some class made for 
him an extra copy of whatever expression work 
they had had that day. Whatever was given to 
the class, something of it went to the cripple. The 
little girl whose bad conduct had been a problem 
in the class became interested and helpful. Her 
character gradually changed, and it was actually 
learned later that the effect was seen in her own 
home. As a matter of fact, her mission to the 
lame boy had far-reaching results for him, for it 
led to medical aid which was to mean much to him 
for his health and vigour. But the point Mr. 
Shaver makes is that in this practical way the class, 
and more particularly the refractory girl, learned 
more for character and religion by this actual 
experience than they could by formal teaching 
of a Bible lesson. It is pointed out in further 
support of this method that this is how Jesus 
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taught His disciples. They learned by seeing 
Him in actual situations and how He dealt with 
these. Jesus seldom gave formal teaching. He 
did things and said things and then explained them, 
He told the parable of the Sower, and then dis- 
cussed it with His followers. And more than that, 
He taught them by sending them out to do the 
same things as He Himself was doing. They 
learned by doing. And when a lawyer asked 
Him a question as to who a ‘neighbour’ is, He told 
the story of the Good Samaritan, and then said 
to the lawyer, ‘ If you wish to know what it is to be 
a neighbour, go and do as this man did on the road 
to Jericho.’ 

It is only fair to point out that this method does 
not involve the disuse of our well-known methods. 
We still need to know how to tell a story; we still 
need to know how to ask questions and to answer 
them ; we still need to know how to illustrate a 
Bible narrative. What is to be given up, if we are 
to follow the counsel of the advocates of this new 
method, is the day-by-day teaching of the Bible 
in school and the imparting of religious knowledge 
and ethical motive in this way. 

What, then, is the value of the new method ? 
Its supporters say it is not a method but a principle. 
But in reality it is a very definite method, and it is 
meant to supplant the regular teaching of the Bible 
in systematic fashion. It would be unfair to say 
that it scraps the Bible. The Bible is always used 
to reinforce the lesson of the situation. But the 
aim involves the abandonment of the custom pre- 
valent in all our schools of the regular teaching of 
the Bible lesson and the giving of religious and 
moral training through that. What is to be 
said in favour of the new suggested method is 
obvious. 

It is based on the sound maxim that “ We learn 
by doing.’ And the examples already given show 
how effectively religion and conduct can be in- 
culcated in this way. It is therefore clear we have 
something to learn from it. And I would suggest 
that the proper use of it would be as follows. When 
anything of a special nature or importance occurs 
in the life of the class or of the parish or of the 
nation, such as illness or accident to a pupil, or a 
local church event, or a national event of importance, 
or a world event like Amundsen’s dash to the 
North Pole by aeroplane, the teacher might well 
give up the Bible lesson for that day and use the 
vital situation or event in which the children are 
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intensely interested as an instrument for a lesson 
of a special kind. The teacher should seize every 
such occasion and use it in the way suggested above. 
But it is a different matter altogether to be asked 
to give up the regular instruction by the daily Bible 
lesson. For one thing, the criticism directed 
against the ordinary teaching by syllabus of Bible 
narratives is excessive and misdirected. No Bible 
lesson is properly taught unless its permanent 
meaning for the soul and for life is made clear, and 
unless its practical bearing on the present lives of 
the children is made very real and urgent. And 
there is nothing that children love better in a well- 
taught Bible lesson than themselves pointing out in 
which ways the truth in a story bears on their own 
lives. The present writer was lately teaching a 
class of boys and girls of about eleven years of age 
in an East End school. The lesson was the Good 
Samaritan, and he elicited from the class parallels 
to it such as Nurse Cavell, Sir Philip Sidney, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson in Samoa. And when 
the children were asked what being a neighbour 
meant for them, they showered answers on the 
teacher: ‘ Helping a blind man across the road, 
running a message for a sick woman, looking after 
the baby,’ and so on. But it must be said, in 
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addition to this, that nothing can take the place of 
a system of teaching which makes the Bible familiar 
to a child and helps him to a true understanding 
of its progressive revelation. The weak point of the 
‘Projects’ method is that it uses the Bible un- 
systematically just to illustrate whatever experi- 
ence crops up. There may be large parts of the 
Bible which the children know nothing about, and 
they will know nothing of it as they ought to know, 
as a record of the progressive unfolding of the mind 
and will of God. I suggest, then, that teachers in 
our schools might well make more use of this method 
of teaching by actual situations, for there is no 
doubt that the surest and truest way of teaching 
any truth is by doing it. And in a parish the 
teacher may well use all kinds of agencies—boys’ 
brigades, boy scouts, girls’ guildry and guides, 
games, 'and all kinds of ‘ movements ’ for the train- 
ing of his children in character. The occasional 
use of this method when the occasion fills the minds 
of the children with some urgent interest would add 
immensely to the ethical and religious efficiency 
of the religious education. But it will not and 
ought not to supplant or to set aside the regular 
and systematic and the intelligent and practical 
instruction by way of Bible teaching. 


Budaism and Universafiom in he Gospels, 


By Proressor C. J, Capoux, M.A., D.D., YorKsHIRE UNITED INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, BRADFORD. 


IV. THE UNIVERSALISM OF JESUS. 


THE previous article set forth in full the evidence 
for what we may call the Judaism or particularism 
of Jesus. Deferring further study of it until we 
have all the material before us, we must now turn to 
the universalistic features in His life and teaching. 
We do not need here to treat ‘ Matthew ’ separately. 
All three Synoptic Gospels are here more on 
a level than in portraying the Jewish sympathies 
of Jesus: they were written when the world- 
wide mission of the Church was in full swing, 
and when there was constantly a tendency to 
magnify the Master’s own universalism. Careful 
scrutiny, however, enables us to distinguish 


roughly between the truth and the exaggerations 
of it. 

(az) Common to all our sources is the representa- 
tion that Jesus was profoundly influenced by the 
Old Testament in general, and by the prophetical 
books in particular; and the universalism to be 
found in the prophets could not have failed to leave 
its mark on His mind and teaching.? He addresses 

1QOn the general subject, cf. Harnack, Mission, 
Eng. tr., i. pp. 36-38, 42; Mayor in The Expositor, 
Nov. 1899, pp. 385-399; A. T. Cadoux, The Gospel 
that Jesus preached, pp. 231-236. There is a Catholic 
monograph on the subject, replying to Harnack, by 
Max Meinertz, Jesus und die Heidenmission (Minster 
i. W. 1908: 2nd ed. 1925). 

2? Holtzmann, N.T. Theol, i. p. 277. 
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God in prayer as ‘Lord of the heaven and the 
earth’ (Mt 11%=Lk 107 Q), and describes the 
Temple—in the words of Trito-Isaiah (Is 56’)— 
as ‘a house of prayer for all the nations ’ (Mk 111’: 
not the parallels ; cf. Harnack, op. cit., i. 40, note 1). 
He regards the mission of Jonah to pagan Nineveh 
as a sign of His own ministry (Mt 1239 164= 
Lk 117% Q), and contrasts the Ninevites and 
the Queen of Sheba with His fellow-countrymen 
as shining examples of religious responsiveness 
(Mt 12%4—Lk 125!f-Q). He quotes from Hosea 
(6°) the anti-ritualistic oracle: ‘I desire mercy, 
and not sacrifice’ (Mt 9! 127 M). The suffer- 
ing Servant of the Lord, whom Jesus regarded as 
foreshadowing His own life (Lk 22%’), had been 
charged with a mission, not to Israel only, but to 
the Gentile world. 

(b) Next, the teaching of Jesus is characterized 
by a broad moral humanism and individualism, in 
the presence of which any idea of excluding the 
Gentiles, or of confining Divine blessings to the 
Jews, seems irrelevant.1 The disciple of Jesus is 
to love and serve his enemies and friends alike, 
with the same impartial magnanimity as God, the 
universal Father, shows in sending rain and sun 
(Mt 5%-—Lk 627-85Q?), to treat men generally 
as he would like them to treat him (Mt 7#= 
Lk 6%! Q), and to be a fisher of men in the cause 
of the Kingdom (Mk 117=Mt 41°; cf. Lk 53%). 
The leaven of the parable permeates the whole 
lump (Mt 133=Lk 13% Q). Jesus’ own life is 
given as a ransom, and His covenant-blood poured 
out, on behalf of many (Mk 10% ||, 1474 ||s)—striking 
reminiscences of the universalistic phrases of the 
great Servant-Poem (Is 5214 53444). Broad human 
utterances resting on thesole authority of ‘ Matthew’ 
are: ‘ Happy are the gentle, for they will inherit 
the earth’ (Mt 5°); ‘Ye are the salt of the earth 
. +. ye are the light of the world’ (Mt 513-16; 
Harnack, loc. cit.) ; ‘ Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth’ (Mt 61°); and, in the doubtful inter- 
pretation of the parable of the Tares, ‘the field is 
the world.’ (Mt 13%). 

(c) Then, in the third place, we have Jesus’ free 
and independent attitude to Scripture and the 
Law. He freely revised the dictates of the Mosaic 
Code, both ceremonial and moral, on His own 
authority (Mt 5% 27M. 33f. ssf. 43.) in particular, 
superseding the law permitting divorce (Mt 531% 


1 Holtzmann,’N.T. Theol., i. pp. 277-279 ; Stevens, 
Theol. of New Test., p. 37. 
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tg! |Is), cancelling the distinction between clean 
and unclean foods (Mk 7° ; cf. Mt 151”), and refusing 
to participate in the legally specified punishment 
of an adulteress (Jn 81°), or to encourage His 
disciples to fast (Mk 218? |[s), His allusion, in the 
last connexion, to the new patch on the old garment 
and the new wine in the old wineskins is generally 
understood to mean that His dispensation as a 
whole could not possibly be combined or harmonized 
with Judaism. That is probably making too much 
of the passage ; it is more likely that we have here 
simply a picturesque exposure of the unseemly 
incongruity of fasting in a season of rejoicing: but 
even so, the words express a claim to be free from 
the yoke of traditional legalism. Jesus did not 
display great zeal for the sacrificial system: God, 
He said, desired not sacrifice, but mercy (Mt g!8 
12”). He preferred to describe the Temple as a 
house of prayer (Mk 111” ||s) rather than of sacrifice. 
In His presence there was something greater than 
the Temple (Mt 12°): it would one day be over- 
thrown (Mk 13?||s; cf. Lk 19%), but He would 
speedily rebuild it (Mk 1458 ||, 15?°||; Jn 21%). He 
contended that the Messiah would not necessarily 
be a descendant of David.2 He was often at issue 
with the religious authorities: He denounced the 
scribes and Pharisees, the champions of the legal 
tradition, for hypocrisy ; the priests and Levites 
He pilloried in His story of the Good Samaritan, 
He provoked both classes into an attitude of 
deadly enmity to Himself. On the other hand, He 
called those who were oppressed by the yoke of 
the Law to come to Him for rest and relief 
(Mt 1178-39 ; cf, 234=Lk 1146 Q ?), and made Himself 
the friend of tax-collectors and sinners (Mt 11°= 
Lk 73*Q), i.e. of the folk of humble rank who 
could not be bothered to observe the myriad in- 
junctions of the scribes. In regard to the Sabbath, 
He Himself ignored the scruples of the Rabbis, 
and was evidently not even prepared to observe 
and defend the precept: ‘On it thou shalt do no 
work’: He appealed rather to the broad principle 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath, and that therefore it was for man to 
say how he would use it (Mk 273-8 Is, 31-8 |ls ; 
Mt r2!4——Lk 14° Q 5) Lk 1315)3 


*Mk 12%37 |ls; a passage which even makes it 
doubtful whether Jesus regarded Himself as of Davidic 
descent. 

3 On the general question, cf. Heiler, Katholizismus, 
Pp. 27-35, 268, with note 23. 
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(d) A still more positive and explicit universal- 
ism frequently appears to be in His mind Thus, 
at the Temptation, He sees all the kingdoms of 
the world as His prospective realm (Mt 48 = 
Lk 4° Q); and we must not interpret His refusal 
of the temptation to undertake the conquest of 
them as a sign that He abandoned interest in them 
and their politics. His address in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, with its references to Naaman the 
Syrian and the Sidonian widow (Lk 475#- ; Harnack, 
op. cit., 1. p. 41, note 5), was so distasteful to the 
amour-propre of His Jewish audience that they 
hounded Him out of the building. He chose a 
Samaritan as a type of neighbourly love (Lk 10798? ; 
Harnack, ibid.). The birds that roosted in the 
branches of the mustard-tree may possibly be a 
hint at the inclusion of Gentiles in the Kingdom 
(Mk 4°" ||s). The mission of the Seventy (Lk 10) 
is probably another hint, this time a practical one 
—seventy being the ideal Jewish number of all 
the Gentile nations (Gn 10 ; cf. Schiirer, Geschichte, 
ii, p. 406 note [Eng. tr., 11. i. p. 344—much briefer] ; 
Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels, ii. p. 928). A well- 
attested saying recorded in Q runs: ‘ Many will 
come from east and west and north and south, 
and will recline (at table) in the kingdom of heaven 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; but the sons 
of the kingdom will be cast out into the outer 
darkness ’ (Mt 844-—=Lk 1378t-).2 On two occasions 
Jesus explicitly foretold the proclamation of the 
Gospel of the Kingdom to the Gentiles—in the 
great eschatological discourse (Mk 13!=Mt 24%, 
z.é. outside the limits usually given for the ‘little 
apocalypse’) and at the supper-table in Bethany 
(Mk 149=Mt 261%). In neither of these cases have 
we any documentary grounds for doubting the 
accuracy of the report, though many scholars are 
unable to believe that such were really the words of 
Jesus. Peculiar to ‘ Matthew’ are the statements 
that the disciples would be taken before governors 
and kings ‘ for a testimony to them and the Gentiles’ 
(Mt ro!®; contrast Mk 13° and compare Harnack, 
op. cit., i. p. 38, note 1), and the picture of the Last 
Judgment, at which Gentiles who have been kind 
to needy Christians are called to inherit the kingdom 
prepared for them from the foundation of the 


1 Heiler, op. cit., 33 £. 

2Wendt, Teaching, Eng. tr., ii. 
Harnack, op. cit., i. p. 40, top. 

3 Wendt, op. cit., ii. p. 349 note; Harnack, op. cit., 
i, pp. 39-42. 


PP: 347, 35°; 
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world (Mt 251-46), Allusion was made at the end 
of the first article to the difficulty of believing that 
Jesus explicitly enjoined on the disciples the 
evangelization of the Gentiles. Such injunctions 
—couched in very dissimilar words—are found in . 
‘Matthew’ (281), Luke (244%), and the spurious 
ending to Mark (16!t). The divergence in the 
wording used, the prescription (in ‘ Matthew’) of 
the Trinitarian baptismal-formula, the undoubted 
later tendency to refer customs of the Church to 
orders supposed to have been given by the Risen 
Christ, and finally, the delay in starting the Gentile 
mission and the opposition to it when started— 
all combine to make us doubt whether Jesus ever 
gave any such explicit instructions to the Twelve.* 

(e¢) Whatever be the exact truth in regard to the 
theoretical universalism of Jesus, we observe that 
His practical universalism seems to have been 
generally subordinate to His personal mission to 
the Jewish people. The relevant incidents are 
easily enumerated. He does not shrink from 
travelling through Samaritan territory (Lk 9”; 
cf. Jn 4*): He cures a Samaritan leper (Lk 1744719 ; 
Harnack, op. cit.,i. p. 42 note). He cures the slave 
of a Gentile centurion in the service of Herodes 
Antipas at Kapharnaum, and declares that He has 
not found in any Jew such faith as the centurion 
had shown (Mt 8!=Lk 7° Q). The significance 
of the incident is a little affected by the probability 
that the man was a proselyte of some inferior 
grade, for he loved the Jewish race and had built 
them a synagogue (Lk 75). When once Jesus went 
on to predominantly Gentile soil, it was not in 
order to begin a Gentile mission, but probably to 
escape notice (Mk 724% ; contrast Mt 15%4f-),. While 
He was there, the persistence of a Pheenician 
woman, begging His help for her afflicted daughter, 
overcame His hesitation, and He performed the 
cure (Mk 728*8°=Mt 15?7f).5 When we read in 
Matthew (15%) that a crowd, seeing Him cure a 
number of sufferers, ‘ glorified the God of Israel,’ 
the expression may imply that it was a Gentile 
crowd and that they were Gentile sufferers ®: 
but this interpretation is not certain, and the un- 
supported statement of Matthew is insufficient to 
command one’s belief. When He prayed : ‘ Father, 


4 See the literature quoted at end of first art., THE 
Expository Times, November 1926, p. 60. 

5’ Wendt, op. cit., ii. p. 347£; Harnack, op. cit, 
i. p. 39, top. 

6 See McNeile, Matthew, p. 232 f. 
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forgive them, for they know not what they do’ 
(Lk 23%), He probably had in mind the Gentile 
soldiers in the Roman army who were crucifying 
Him. 

(f) There is one special phase of Jesus’ universal- 
ism which has become clear only in comparatively 
recent times—I mean His concern over the feud 
between Israel and Rome. As Messiah He was to 
fill a national réle: as one who included all the 
nations of the world in His sweep of vision, He 
must have been interested in the relations existing 
between Israel and all these other peoples: as 
one who claimed, and at first hoped, to win national 
obedience, He could not have ignored the most 
glaring and clamant Jewish problem of His day, 
viz. the struggle with Rome. His own personal 
example and His ethical teaching clearly reveal 
the solution He advocated. It was that by gentle- 
ness, goodwill, and religious leadership, Israel 
should change the suspicious tyranny of Rome 
and the contempt of the Gentile world into a peaceful 
fellowship, and should thus become the ‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend’ of mankind and the 
builders of a real and world-wide kingdom of God. 
The only alternative was a bloody fight to a finish. 
With the growing hostility of the Jewish leaders 
and the growing coolness of the rank and file, 
particularly at Jerusalem, Jesus watched the 
scales of history slowly inclining to the side of 
hatred and disaster. It must have become clear 
to Him at a fairly early date that certainly all the 
Jews would not become His followers. The early 
parable of the Sower shows Him realizing that all 
His seeds would not bear fruit, and the Marcan 
version of His subsequent explanations represents 
Him as speaking of ‘those without’ (Mk 4"; 
but cf. McNeile, Matthew, 189 b). He pours forth 
His ‘ Woes’ over the unrepentant Galilean towns 
in which He had worked, declaring that the great 
heathen cities of the ancient world would at the 
Judgment incur a less terrible penalty than they 
(Mt 11°°-4—Lk ro!8-15 Q). The point of the parable 
of the Great Feast (Lk 141¢?4—=Mt 2217) is that 
those for whom it was intended would forfeit 
their privilege because they did not value it: 
what they had scorned would be given to the 
despised outsider. ‘ Matthew,’ by adding a refer- 
ence to the destruction of Jerusalem, shows only 
too well how clearly he had grasped the point: 

1 Though Harnack (of. cit., i. p. 39, note 2)*denies 
that Gentiles"are here to be thought of. 
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the king sends his armies and destroys those who 
had murdered his messengers, and burns their city 
(Mt 22%). The mournful sentence of exclusion 
begins as a threat, and finishes as a certainty. 
With heroic bravery, Jesus struggles to avert it. 
At one point in Luke’s story we see the Messiah 
making His last agonized appeals to the nation 
to repent and abandon their policy of hatred before 
it is too late. The scene is probably Jerusalem.” 
First, He urges them to read the signs of the times, 
as they would study the weather (Lk 12°"); then 
He pleads with them to be reconciled before their 
inexorable creditor claps them into hopeless prison 
(Lk 12579), They try to rouse His patriotism by 
telling Him how Pilate had actually slaughtered 
some Galilzans at sacrifice; but He replies that, 
unless they repent, they will all perish likewise, 
and He thrusts His warning home with the parable 
of the barren fig-tree that was spared from de- 
struction for one more brief year (Lk 13!~°). But 
He saw that they would not change; and when 
later He rode into the city for the last time, He 
wept over it, and said: ‘If only thou hadst known, 
in this thy day, the things that lead to peace ; 
but now they are hidden from thine eyes. For 
the days will come upon thee when thine enemies 
will build a rampart round thee and surround thee 
and hem thee in on every side, and overthrow 
thee and thy children within thee, and will not 
leave one stone on another in thee—because thou 
didst not know the season of thy visitation’ 
(Lk 19“). In the controversies that ensued 
within the city, He told the Jews that the kingdom 
would be taken from them and given to others 
(Mt 213; cf. Harnack, op. cit., i. 39, notes 2, 3), 
and urged them to pay the tribute that Rome 
demanded (Mk 12}8-!7|\s), He told His disciples 
that Judea would be overrun by foreign armies 
and the Temple destroyed (Mk 13” 7 140 |[s). 
That, indeed, would not mean the final defeat of 
God’s purpose. The King’s supper-table would 
not lack guests. Though the Temple be destroyed, 
He would rebuild it in three days—a cryptic 
pictorial allusion to His forthcoming triumph 

2I have given full reasons for this suggestion, and 
have discussed the subject generally, in an article in 
The Expositor foriMarch 1925, pp. 182-191. To the 
literature there cited I would add Holtzmann, N.T. 
Theol., i. pp. 274-276, and Mess, Studies in the Christian 
Gospel for Society, pp. 19, 32, 189, 202 f. 

3 Cf. Wendt, op. cit., ii. p. 346f.; Harnack, op. cit., 
i, p.§37. 
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(Mk 14°8 ||, 15°° ||; Jn 21). But it did mean that 
Israel had finally refused the honourable task to 
which God had called her, and that she would reap 
the inevitable harvest in the miseries of a Roman 
conquest. It meant, too, that He Himself must 
die a criminal’s death as the price of obtaining the 
Messianic crown He was destined to wear; and 
the thought of His own sufferings mingled with 
that of His people’s in one terrible picture of gloom. 
‘Daughters of Jerusalem! weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and your children. For 
behold! days are coming on which they will say, 
Happy are the barren, and the wombs which 
have not borne, and the breasts which have not 
nourished. Then will they begin to say to the 
mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover 
us. For if they do these things when the tree 
is green, what will they do when it is dry?’ 
(Lk 2328-8), 


V. CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, it seems to me to be hopeless to 
search for a single formula that will combine both 
the Judaism and the particularism of Jesus in such 
a way as to prove His attitude to have been 
throughout uniform and consistent. The mind of 
the modern Christian naturally finds our Lord’s 
universalism most intelligible and acceptable, and 
is tempted, either to ignore His Judaism, or to 
treat it as if it must have been in some way unreal, 
a kind of intentional pretence, solemnly kept up 
—no one knows why—because, in some mysterious 
way, so it had to be. That is to do violence to 
our records. The particularistic feelings of Jesus 
were real, not assumed; nor can we argue that 
He laid them all aside towards the close of His 
ministry. Nor, I think, can we claim that Jesus 
Himself ever consciously, explicitly, and fully 
harmonized His Jewish loyalties with His world- 
wide sympathies. The dualism visible in this 
aspect of His ministry reminds us of the dualism 
visible in His treatment of Scripture. At one 
moment we find Him assuming that, if a command- 
ment is found in the Pentateuch or an oracle in the 
Prophets, it is thereby clearly of Divine authority : 


—— <p: 
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at another moment, He boldly uses His own dis- 
cretion to correct one Scripture by another, or to 
set it aside altogether. Where is the consistency ? 
A modern disciple may find a synthesis in the 
doctrine of the Inner Light; but it is tolerably 
certain that Jesus never undertook to discover 
and explain such a synthesis Himself. So, too, 
with His Jewish and Gentile interests. He did not 
undertake to solve in advance all the problems 
which His ministry would suggest to later genera- 
tions. The fire of His own instinctive religious 
life was kindled within the limits set by His Jewish 
parentage and racial traditions ; but it blazed and 
burned in this direction and in that as the breath 
of the Spirit of God might drive it, without staying 
for a consistent intellectual system to be worked 
out as each stage of its advance was reached. And 
vet we cannot doubt that the higher unity is really 
there for us to discover. Though we may not 
claim that Jesus ever in His earthly life laid aside 
altogether the strong particularism natural to every 
Jew, it is fairly clear that the universalism, which 
was implicit in His gospel from she very first, 
became more and more explicit and conscious and 
dominant as His ministry proceeded. It never, 
indeed, drove Him to leave the Jewish com- 
munities and begin a mission among the Gentiles 


‘within Palestine or without: it probably never 


moved Him to enjoin definitely such a mission on 
His disciples. But it did give Him a sublime ideal 
of His people’s destiny—an ideal of world-service 
and leadership through religious enlightenment, 
an ideal fraught with inspiration for the Christian 
patriot of all ages. And it expressed itself in a 
magnificent campaign to induce His fellow-country- 
men to pursue that ideal—a campaign which was 
defeated at one level of human experience only 
that it might issue in a still more glorious victory 
for God on a higher and more eternal level. It 
sprang from a fellowship with God so real—and a 
love for man so strong—that it was bound to force 
its way through the limits of even the broadest 
Judaism, and to spread out into that fair majestic 
growth whose leaves have been for the healing of 
the nations. 
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Entre (Nous. 


1927. 

In addition to a number of articles on important 
subjects, contributed by experts, we have arranged 
for a series on ‘ The Faiths of To-day.’ These will 
be dealt with from the inside, and the articles, 
besides stating the present-day position, will give 
the particular contribution to religious life which 
the individual forms of faith have made. We are 
to have also a short series on ‘ The Holy Spirit,’ a 
subject which is specially in our minds at the 
present time. The articles will cover the Holy 
Spirit in the Bible, the Holy Spirit in the doctrine 
of the Church, and the Holy Spirit in the individual. 


The Speaker’s Bible. 


It is many months now since we have drawn 
attention to The Speaker's Bible. In the interval 
three new volumes have been published, a volume 
on James, and*two on St. Luke’s Gospel. (St. 
Luke, Vol. III./a4d St. Luke, Vol. IV.). St. Luke, 
Vol. IV., completes the Gospel, covering the last five 
chapters with its great themes of Immortality, the 
Eucharist, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and 
the Ascension.’“In this volume will, be found 
extended treatment of topics such as ‘The Per- 
manent in Chris**s Words,’ ‘ Influence,’ and ‘ Cross- 
bearing.’ It coritains many character studies also, 
and sermons on such subjects as the Poverty of 
Riches, the Easter Message, and the Difficulties 
of Unbelief. The Studies are illustrated from 
many fields of thought and from the most recent 
literature. The volume is quarto size and contains 
260 double column pages, and the price is gs. 6d. 
net. A specimen and prospectus may be had from 
‘ The Speaker’s Bible’ Office, Aberdeen. 


The Uplands of God. 

A second collection, and, we regret, the last, of 
Mrs. Herman’s devotional studies has just been 
published. The title is The Touch of God (James 
Clarke; 6s. net). Here are some of Mrs. 
Herman’s thoughts on the Divine Uplifting. She 
tells the story of an Indian woman who sat at a 
desk in a mission school learning to write. ‘She 
had been cruelly beaten by her relatives for going 
to school, but she persisted because she had a 
vision for her one-year-old boy. She wanted him 


to be a teacher, and determined that his own 
mother should help him with his lessons when he 
grew up. So she toiled patiently, filling sheet after 
sheet with cramped, clumsy, scrawling letters. 
“See!” said the enthusiastic missionary, showing 
the sheets to a friend. “See the lift at the end 
of each sentence—the way the words slant up- 
wards! That’s a symbol of the lift, the eternal 
mother-lift, which has raised us all out of the 
dust.” ’ 

It is the lift that makes the life. Does our re- 
higion lift us up ? is the great test question. 

It is unfortunately true, Mrs. Herman says, 
that we have learned to count melancholy, de- 
pression, brokenness of spirit, among the common- 
places of Christian life ; and we ‘ tend to look upon 
them, not as grievous faults, but rather as the 
minor chords in the music of grace, the inevitable 
defects that accompany deep humility and con- 
trition of heart. . . . But true contrition of heart 
has nothing in common with gnawing depression, 
and repentance is the dawn of deathless hope. Our 
initiation into the life of the Spirit is always an 
uplift. We are brought up out of a horrible pit 
and set upon the rock, and from that time onward 
our life-story is meant to be a song of ascents. 
There is an ascent that is evil, for the enemy of 
souls knows well how to counterfeit the ways of 
God in taking us up into a high mountain. But to 
stay in the valley because the Divine uplifting may 
be simulated is to yield to a more deadly tempta- 
tion than any that can threaten us on the heights. 
To live on the flat is to sit down under the depressing 
shadow of self, a prey to a thousand deceptions. 
No soul can truly look on God without being raised 
to the uplands of life ; and it belongs to the manli- 
ness of true humility to walk with face uplifted to 
heaven. Over the whole of our Christian life, and 
not merely over its beginnings, it should be written : 
“ Jesus lifted him up, and he arose.” 

‘The Divine uplifting spells safety. Our feet 
cannot slip on the uplands of God. Job speaks of 
God as one who exalts to safety those that mourn. 
The thought is somewhat startling. We should 
rather have described God as folding mourners in 
the arms of Divine consolation and leading them 
to springs of healing. That those who mourn are 
in danger, and therefore in special need of safety, 
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is an unfamiliar conception. Yet it is profoundly 
true to life. Sorrow often carries within it the 
possibility of deterioration. It surrounds the 
unwatchful soul with a relaxing, valetudinarian 
atmosphere. It is assumed that the sorrowing 
and the bereaved must sit apart, the passive 
recipients of sympathetic attentions. Out of such 
soft seclusion the miseries of self-importance and 
self-commiseration are born. The sorrow that 
should brace and purify becomes the raw material 
of self-deception. Prayer degenerates into the 
sterile pleading of self-pity. Temptations to senti- 
mentality, exaggeration, eccentricity, peevishness, 
inconsiderateness spring up like mushrooms in the 
moist and misty air of the chamber of mourning. 
“‘ Lift Thou me up to safety,’’ must be the wise 
mourner’s prayer. 

‘The Divine uplifting means power. For one 
man who is deliberately wicked, ten are tragically 
weak. Such weakness may be constitutional ; 
but far more often it is merely the result of a 
drooping and dejected habit. The man who fixes 
his eyes upon the dust sees nothing but the drab, 
feeble, crawling things of life, and gradually 
grows into the likeness of what he sees. 

‘Nor is this state of infirmity confined to the 
unspiritual. There are many genuinely Christian 


folk, destined for far better things, whose eyes. 


ever seek the, ground, and who spend their days 
in running the small dust of life through their 
fingers. 

‘We are accustomed to speak of bending to 
God’s will, when we should rather speak of raising 
ourselves up towards it ! 


‘Thy wonderful, grand will, O Lord, 
Triumphantly I make it mine. 


When that Royal Will becomes ours, there is an 
accession of power. Lifting up our eyes, we see 
Jesus only, and are made strong. 

‘The Divine uplifting brings victory. ‘ He shall 
set me up upon a rock,” exults the Psalmist, “‘ and 
now shall mine head be lifted up above mine 
enemies round about me” There are two methods 
of spiritual warfare. We can stand on the battle- 
field and grapple with the enemy, or we can ascend 
to impregnable heights where no foe can reach us. 
But while each of the two methods is valuable in its 
own place, it is on the heights that our most 
triumphant conquests are won. We do bravely 
when we meet the foe on the field of danger ; but 
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how often there would have been no foe to fight, 
had we lived above the dust of battle !’ 


W. R.N. 

The Seen and the Unseen: From the Religious 
Writings of W. Robertson Nicoll. So happy is ~ 
the choice of extracts in this anthology that W. R. N. 
speaks to us in his most characteristic moods. 
As we read we almost hear that low, carrying 
whisper of his bringing out from rich stores thoughts 
on Work and Workers, Preachers and Preaching, 
Influence, Mystics and Mysticism, Comfort and 
Hope. Just before his passing he said, ‘ I believe 
everything that I have written about immortality,’ 
and here one of the most suggestive sections is on 
Bereavement, Death, and the New Country. An 
attractive book is this anthology ‘made by wife 
and daughter ’ (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). 


The Help of Saints, 


‘I always picture Christ standing between us and 
holding with His right hand so many of His be- 
lievers and with His left hand so many. He 
merges us with them. They are in the full light, 
and we are in the twilight. But we both hold the 
hand of Christ, and constantly from the left hand 
to the right hand new souls are passing.’ + 


What is possible. 


‘It is by saving ourselves that we save others, 
and only so. Work out your own salvation: that 
is our first business. It is indeed the one business 
of life which is ours, our own. Nor could anything be 
shallower than the notion that this is selfish work. 

‘To be filled with the Holy Spirit is to be filled 
with power. It is to be uplifted, relieved, vitalised, 
so that all life and every word becomes an effectual 
ministry of the Gospel. We all know it.’ ? 


The Faith of Robertson Smith. 


‘ Professor Robertson Smith added in Aberdeen 
the accomplishment of preaching to his many other 
accomplishments. It was he who, addressing an 
evangelical meeting in the North Church, gave out 
for his text, ‘‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” and 
began: ‘‘ He who spoke these words is present at 
our meeting to-night.” ’ 

1 The Seen and the Unseen, 186. 
2 Toid., 261.° 3 Tbsd., 48. 
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NEW POETRY. 
Kipling. 

We have here another volume of Kipling’s stories 
after a lapse of eight years. The publication of the 
volume—the title is Debits and Credits (7s. 6d. net) 
—by Messrs. Macmillan marks quite an event in 
the publishing year. There are fourteen stories 
in all, very varied in theme, but worked out in 
the way which this master of his craft so 
well knows how to do. Where all is good it 
were invidious to pick out any. But the delicate 
humour in Mr. Kipling’s account of the secret 
society of the admirers of Jane Austen—The 
Janeites—is very delightful. That reminds us that 
there is an amusing slip in the verses on Jane’s 
matriage : 


Jane went to Paradise : 
That was only fair. 

Good Sir Walter met her first, 
And led her up the stair. 


But Jane Austen predeceased Sir Walter Scott by 
fifteen years. The volume contains not only 
stories, but also poetry. If you turn to ‘ We and 
They’ you will find a more open-minded Kipling 
—not so sure of just those things of which he was 
very sure in earlier years. 


Father, Mother, and Me, 
Sister and Auntie say 
All the people like us are We, 
And every one else is They. 
And They live over the sea, 
While We live over the way, 
But—would you believe it >—They look © 
upon We 
As only a sort of They ! 


But we select for quotation the poem on Con- 
cealment. It follows ‘The Gardener,’ the best 
story in the volume, with its unusual element of 
surprise. It is the history of a woman who had a 
son born out of wedlock. She concealed it, he 
passing for her nephew. When he was killed in 
the Great War she made a pilgrimage to see his 
grave, and One whom she took to be the Gardener 
said, ‘Come with me, and I will show you where 
your son lies.’ 


One grief on me is laid 
Each day of every year, 

Wherein no soul can aid, 
Whereof no soul can hear : 
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Whereto no end is seen 
Except to grieve again— 
Ah, Mary Magdalene, 
Where is there greater pain ? 


To dream on dear disgrace 
Each hour of every day— 
To bring no honest face 
To aught I do or say: 
To lie from morn till e’en— 
To know my lies are vain— 
Ah, Mary Magdalene, 
Where can be greater pain ? 


To watch my steadfast fear 
Attend my every way 

Each day of every year— 
Each hour of every day: 

To burn, and chill between— 
To quake and rage again— 

Ah, Mary Magdalene, 
Where shall be greater pain ? 


One grave to me was given— 
To guard till Judgment Day— 
But God looked down from Heaven 
And rolled the Stone away ! 
One day of all my years— 
One hour of that one day— 
His Angel saw my tears 
And rolled the Stone away ! 


Lord Gorell. 


Lord Gorell is already known, not only as a 
novelist but as a poet. A new collection of his 
poems, with the title Many Mansions, has just been 
published by Mr. John Murray (5s. net). The most 
important poem is a long one, giving a presentation 
of the life of our Lord as seen through the eyes of 
the Virgin Mary. It is wholly reverent and quietly 
effective. We quote one of the cantos: 


DAYBREAK. 


What joy, what peace he breathed into the world ! 
I cannot now remember, save I seem 

To think myself a little child again— 

A thought too difficult for my recapture— 

How I pieced out the mystery of life 

Before his coming: was it possible 

That for so many ages men drew breath 

So doubtfully, with dread of vengeance weighed, 
A God of retribution overshadowing 

Their timid paths of reverence ? God is love: 
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For evermore that truth’s simplicity 

Makes music in the heart of all mankind. 

O ecstasy of knowledge! Slowly, slowly 

Its blessing flowered in us. Death’s triumph died 
Eternally : how strange it is to think 

That it was ever for a moment’s space 

A darkness! But he understands the longing 
That made us fear to know. Darkness and Death— 
Shadows of ignorance! Self-created ghosts ! 


Eva Gore-Booth. 


Evelyn Underhill has written a short intro- 
duction to The House of Three Windows (Longmans ; 
3s. 6d. net)—a collection of Eva Gore-Booth’s later 
poems—and in it she gives us a formula so that 
we may approach the lofty Christian mysticism of 
the poetry with understanding. The formula is 
‘Love.’ ‘This Love, for her, is “ absolute sole 
Lord”: not a “nice quality,” but the essential 
character of reality, the hidden fact that is 
revealed in beauty. Only in its triumph can 
human life as she sees it become completely real.’ 
With this in mind let us read ‘ The Disciple’ and 
take too, for it is Christmas time, ‘ An Illuminated 
Missal ’ : 

Tue DIscIPLe. 


To stand at his side on the grass, 

To take from his hand the broken bread 
Of Beauty, and give it to all who come, 
Crying out to the folk that pass, 

‘ Here are the hills and the seas, 

The fair flowers and the tall trees : 
Take the Bread that all dreamers crave, 
Waste not one delicate crumb, 

Let not a rose-petal fall ’"— 

Nay, better to say, ‘In his name 

I give you the spirit of all these things, 
Here is love that is flowers, love that is wings, 
Life like a dancing flame, 

Life like a singing wave, 

Truth strong-rooted as hills and trees, 
All these are love, all these, 

God over all, and in all.’ 


An ILLUMINATED MISSAL. 


Here all men come to the centre of things, 
Angels, and shepherds, and travel-worn kings. 


Such a bright procession never was seen, 
Amongst the Kings there’s a crownéd Queen. 
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Long hair falling on a brown dress, 
In the midst of the shepherds a shepherdess. 


Breathless and joyful in rapturous awe 
All the grand people kneel down in the straw. 


Ivory sceptres and robes of pride, 
Humbly the kings have cast them aside 


To journey o’er miles of desert sand 
Into the heart of the Beautiful Land. 


By the light of a star they found their way 
From what far country no man can say. 


But the shepherds were humbler, light shone on 
them, 

For they pastured their flocks near Bethlehem. 
\\ 


And the Ox and the Ass were the humblest of all, 
So Christ himself has come to their stall. 


Dumbly they gaze with round eyes undismayed 
At the Radiant Love in their manger laid. 


Whilst Mary smiles in her robe of blue 
And whispers, ‘The Lord has need of you.’ 


Round the border, primroses blossom sweet 
And a grasshopper lies at the Virgin’s feet. 


There are bees and roses and berries red, 
All crowding into the little grey shed, 


Where under the Light of the New Star 
The Child smiles Peace on All Things That Are. 


Erratum. 


In a recent review a printer’s error escaped 
correction. Kindly note that the title of the Rev. 
Frank Cox’s volume should be The Mastership of 
Jesus. It is published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 
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